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CHAPTER I. 

T was a lovely summer evening, and the last 
beams of the setting sun were casting their 
golden light on a balcony which hung over the 
rippling Lido. Seated in the balcony were two maidens, 
whose lofty bearing and rich apparel proclaimed them to 
be the daughters of a noble house. The elder of the 
two, a lady of stately presence with raven ringlets and 
soft grey eyes, and richly habited in a robe of blue satin 
shaded with white gossamer lace, was resting one fair 
hand carelessly upon the marble balustrade of the terrace 
while with the other she patted the head of a magnificent 
hound, which met the caresses of its mistress by laying 
its noble head against her and gazing up into her face 
with its large and loving eyes. 

The other maiden was two years younger than the 
lady with the dog, and was radiant with all the loveliness 
of eighteen summers. Her hair was of a rich golden 
hue, and fell in clustering curls over her snowy shoulders, 
while her beautiful eyes (blue as the sky of her own native 
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land) beamed with archness or sparkled with brilliancy, 
whilst occupied in exchanging passages of wit with a youth 
who leaned against one of the marble pillars of the piazza. 
A lute hung carelessly to his arm by a blue ribbon which 
he had just detached from his neck, after singing one of 
his light troubadour lays for the pleasure of the two lovely 
sisters, for such they were, although so unlike in their 
outward appearance. 

Dissimilar as that was, they were equally opposite in 
character; for Beatrice the elder was of a loving disposition, 
with a heart that expanded to every word and look of 
affection as a flower opens to the beauty of the sun. With 
this softness of heart she combined a lofty soul that could 
never stoop to any mean action or thought, and when she 
heard of deeds of generosity or valour the eloquent blood 
rushed into her otherwise marble cheek, causing it to 
rival the bright rose which mantled in that of her sister. 

Elfa, the youngest, was a sweet and graceful girl, but 
her natural sprightliness of disposition sometimes made 
her careless as to who was sacrificed for her amusement 
so long as she could extract excitement from her pastime; 
and pursuing this plan she had blighted many a gentle 
youth, whose heart had been offered at her shrine, 
believing the encouragement held out to him was sincere. 
In vain her more considerate sister remonstrated with 
her on the cruelty of her behaviour ; she could not resist 
the craving she felt for seeing the young and noble at 
her feet, and to know that she could mould them to her 
slightest caprice. 

As she sat on a low cushioned chair a little apart from 
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her sister, robed in a dress of white tissue which floated 
round her like a cloud, relieved at the bosom by a bunch 
of forget-me-nots (blue as her own bright eyes), and a 
wreath of the same delicate flower coquettishly twined in 
her fair curls, contrasting with the purity of her snowy 
forehead and vermeil lips, she was the incarnation of 
loveliness: so seemed to think the youth who gazed 
upon her with all his love shining through his eyes, 
and who at this moment was imploring her to bestow 
upon him a piece of the forget-me-not which she held 
in her hand, having detached it from the wreath in 
her hair. 

'Give. me but one little spray,' said he, ',and I will 
never part with it while life remains. Bestow that small 
sprig on me, to inspire me while I sing a lay to those 
beaming eyes ; but first enrich it with a kiss from those 
ruby lips, and I would not change it for a king's ransom. ' 

With a light gay laugh, and a slight rising of colour 
in her soft cheeks, she playfully kissed the flower and 
holding it towards the youth said, — 

* Sing me a virelay as beautiful as this flower, or I shall 
not care to divest myself of my favourite ornaments. ' 

The youth received the offering from her hand with 
ecstasy, and having pressed it to his lips placed it 
reverentially next his heart, and kneeling on one knee 
before the lovely Elfa exclaimed, ' Thy gift shall never 
part from me while life is in this heart.' Then taking 
the ribbon and placing it round his neck he preluded on 
his guitar, and to a soft and witching melody sang the 
following words: — 
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after her sister, who had joined her noble parents at 
the palace entrance, which abutted on the river, and to- 
wards which the boats containing the guests were impelled 
by the arms of sturdy rowers, clad in the livery of the 
noble house of di Bardi. 

Claude gazed after his beloved, and did not attempt to 
follow her, but touching his guitar sadly sang the following 
strain in a voice of indescribable melancholy : — 

' My boding heart 

Says we must part, 
And all my happiness in life is o'er ! 

Farewell my lute, 

Thy chords are mute, 
This hand shall wake thy silver tones no more.' 

As he concluded his song he took the ribbon from 
his neck, and laying the guitar in a neglected corner of the 
balcony strode to the balustrade where Beatrice had been 
sitting, and gazed over the Lido. A servitor entering 
roused Claude from his abstraction, and on his turning 
hastily to demand the reason of the intrusion, the servant, 
with a low obeisance, informed him that his noble mis- 
tress, the Marchesa di Bardi, had sent to bid Claude 
to the feast which was spread in the large hall, and to 
which his noble master and mistress and their lovely 
daughters had already led their lordly guest 

Claude listened to the seneschal with a frown upon 
his handsome face, then saying hastily, * I will attend 
your lady's commands/ followed the servitor to the great 
hall, where the banquet was held. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The youth, Claude Villani, was the son of the foster- 
mother of Beatrice and Elfa di Bardi, and being a child 
of great promise, and early showing a genius for music, 
had been educated with the infant daughters of the 
Marchesa, and by his youthful beauty and melodious voice 
speedily won his way into the hearts of all who came into 
contact with him. Whilst he was a child sporting with 
his noble young playmates they had called each other 
brother and sister, and the time flew rapidly while they 
wandered in the beautiful gardens or gathered wild 
flowers in the noble forest that encircled the domains of 
the di Bardi family; but as the years went on the feelings 
of Claude ripened into warmer sentiments for the lovely 
Elfa, and Beatrice saw with regret that Elfa reciprocated 
his love, or at least appeared to do so, when he was in her 
society, while at other times she seemed equally engrossed 
with any gallant cavalier who happened to be present. 

Often had Beatrice seen a dark and lurid light dart 
from the eyes of Claude when Elfa had been particularly 
fascinating towards some young lord, who, dazzled by her 
winning smiles and mellifluous accents, fancied he had 
made an impression on the heart of the fair girl. In 
vain Beatrice implored her sister to be more careful as to 
whom she displayed her attractions ; Elfa turned a deaf 
ear to all her remonstrances and continued in the same 
heartless career, regardless of the aching heart she planted 
in the bosom of the youth who basked in her smiles. 
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From the time when the noble Constanza di Man- 
fredi had met the sisters at a hawking party on the banks 
of the Lido, on which occasion he attached himself 
almost exclusively to the side of Elfa, he had been an 
assiduous visitor at the palazzo of their father. At first 
Elfa was contented to share with her sister the attentions 
of Constanza, but after awhile she drew them all to herself, 
heedless of the beseeching looks of Claude, who was daily 
in their company, sharing in their outdoor amusements and 
indoor pleasures. He read with them the poets of their 
native land, and tuned his lute to accompany Elfa in a 
gay chanson, or the loving and thoughtful Beatrice when 
she sang a lay of love unto death, or a tale of chivalry, at 
which time her soft eyes would flash with the fire that 
animated the breast of her heroes. The mother of the 
two young ladies had lost her only son in infancy. The 
boy would have been the same age as Claude had he 
lived, and the Marchesa, fancying a resemblance between 
her son and Claude, had transferred the affection she felt 
for her child to his foster-brother. This accounted for 
the intimate relations in which we find the daughters of 
the Marchesa and the son of the lowly Contadina. 

When Claude reached the large hall, two pages habited 
in the colours of the di Bardi (viz. white and blue) led him 
up the room to an upper table, around which were ranged 
the noble Marchese and his lady, with Constanza di 
Manfredi and the two beauteous daughters of the host. 
At the head of the table sat the lord of the palazzo, having 
on one side of him his favourite daughter Elfa, by whom 
sat Constanza di Manfredi; on the other hand were placed 
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Beatrice with the Marchesa, who had apportioned a seat 
beside herself for Claude. The other tables were occupied 
by the retainers of di Bardi and the followers of di 
Manfredi, all of whom feasted right merrily and drank deep 
potations of sparkling wines, while the troubadours con- 
tributed their minstrelsy to enhance the enjoyment of 
the feast. When Claude appeared in the hall the noble 
hostess motioned him to a seat she had reserved for him, 
and noticing his perturbed countenance said gaily to 
him, — 

' No brow must wear a frown when we are all met in 
social intercourse with our dear friends around us. Thou 
art too serious, my son : what ails thee now that our 
noble friend is with us? Let us be gay.' 

Claude, smiling at his beloved protectress, took the 
seat offered to him, and the banquet proceeded. The 
wine-cup circled gaily, and the jest and laugh went round 
the festive board. Claude tried to keep pace with the 
mirth and jollity of the carousers, but his heart was op- 
pressed with jealousy and sorrow as he saw the noble 
Constanza, warmed with wine, and sitting by the side of 
Elfa, pouring his impassioned words into her not un- 
willing ear. In vain Claude cast upon her the most 
imploring glances ; she heeded him not, but gave herself 
up to the intoxicating flattery of their guest At length 
Beatrice, who had witnessed the infatuation of Elfa and 
the displeased looks of Claude, apprehensive of an out- 
break of passion from him, turned to the Marchesa and 
said, softly, — 

1 Will not Claude add the sweet melody of his lute to 
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our festivity ? Where is thy guitar, Claude ? Sing us a 
virelay of thine own sunny Provence. ' 

'Thy request should be gladly obeyed, dear lady,* 
said Claude ; ' but my lute is out of tune/ 

1 Nay, Claude/ said Beatrice ; ' thou shalt not escape 
so easily. My page shall bring an instrument as sweet as 
thine own.' 

Signing to a youth who stood beside her chair, she 
desired him to fetch her guitar for the use of the young 
troubadour. 

The page brought it to the hall and presented it to 
his mistress on bended knee; then she handed it to 
Claude with a sweet smile, and bade him sing a song of 
welcome to their guest. 

Claude tuned the lute, and, after preluding, sang the 
following verses to a wild and plaintive melody : — 

The Lay of the Provencal. 

f How canst thou bid me touch the golden string, 

When jarred and out of tune are heart and brain ? 
My fingers wander o'er the tuneful chords, 
Essaying notes of joy to wake in vain. 

With aching heart and trembling hand once more 

To do thy bidding, lady fair, I try. 
It may not be — my bitter fate I feel : 

I am forgotten, now I can but die.' 

When he had concluded his song he gave the lute to 
the page, and, rising from his seat, turned towards the 
Marchesa, saying, — 

' Forgive me, dear and honoured lady, for thus marring 
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thy festivities with my wayward spirit. Suffer me to 
retire, that in the silence and solitude of the lovely 
summer night I may dispel this heaviness of heart, which 
unfits me for the companionship of the gay and happy ! ' 

* Why art thou so sad, my son ? ' said the lady. ' Why 
is this festive meeting so irksome to thee ? If thou dost 
prefer a silent communion with thine own thoughts I will 
make thy excuses to the noble company here assembled. ' 

Claude raised the hand of the lady respectfully to his 
lips, and, without casting another glance upon the lovely 
Elfa and her noble admirer, disappeared through the 
glass doors that opened upon the terrace, from which a 
flight of marble steps led down to the garden. Here he 
paused to gaze upon the bowers and walks that lay 
basking in the light of the silver moon, which made 
everything as distinct to view as if it were day. As the 
sounds of revelry were wafted to his ears from the open 
window of the banqueting-hall he turned round and 
gazed at the palazzo. Streams of golden light poured 
upon the terrace, which had hitherto lain in shadow, 
and lighted it up from end to end, bringing into bold relief 
the beautiful statues that decorated the corners of the 
balustrade. Sweet strains of melody floated on the air, 
and in the intervals of the hum of the conversation soft 
lays were chanted of love and chivalry. Raising his 
clenched hand with a menacing gesture, he shook it 
fiercely in the direction from whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded ; then striking his forehead despairingly, he rushed 
into the thickest part of the grove of trees that lay on one 
side of the garden, and was lost to view. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In the meantime affairs were progressing favourably 
between the fair Elfa and the noble Constanza, who had 
not noticed the departure of Claude. When the youth 
left the hall so abruptly, Beatrice, wishing to prevent his 
absence being noticed by the company assembled at the 
board, desired a gay young troubadour who sat at the 
next table to favour them with a specimen of his vocal 
powers. The gallant youth, Edgardo di Valieri by 
name, assented with a graceful obeisance to the noble 
lady; and taking his lute from the hands of a page 
touched it to a lively roundelay, and sang the following 
strain : — 

Young Isobel. 

' Fair Isobel, mount thy milk-white steed, 
And ride with me swiftly across the mead ; 
We go to thy parents, who love thee well — 
They crave for their darling Isobel. 

Sir Knight, from this castle I may not ride, 
For my father has charged me here to abide ; 
If aught is amiss with my parents, tell 
The message they sent to their Isobel. 

I bring the sad tidings unto thine ear, 
That grievously sick is thy mother dear ; 
And fast have I ridden o'er moor and fell 
To bring to her arms her dear IsobeL 
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I dare not go with thee, thou knight so dark, 
For e'en at thy presence the watch-dogs bark ; 
To surround and to tear thee they strive, for well 
They guard their dear mistress, young Isobel. 

Fair maid, if thou wilt not ride with me, 
Thy father's and mother's face to see, 
Then listen awhile as my suit I tell, 
For dearly I love thee, sweet Isobel. 

I may not give ear to thy words so bold, 
And to all thy profession my heart is cold ; 
Away with thee, knight, and thy purpose fell, 
For vowed is the love of young Isobel. 

Then thou shalt go with me across the sea, 
My love and my darling bride to be ; 
To thy lover forsaken thy maids shall tell, 
That another has wedded his Isobel. 

To his saddle he drew her with sudden bound, 
When, pierced to the heart, he fell to the ground ; 
And the arm of the youth she loved so well 
Encircled the waist of fair Isobel.' 

When the youth concluded loud plaudits rang 
through the halL 

1 By my troth, a proper termination to the unknightly 
conduct of the recreant who essayed to beguile the fair 
Isobel. Thy lay is gay and sprightly, Sir Troubadour. I 
would fain endeavour to turn a roundelay, but hope not 
to attain thy proficiency. What, ho ! young page, lend 
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me the lute on which thy master has e'en now performed 
so ably.' 

On receiving the instrument Constanza di Manfredi 
struck a few chords, and with a glance of fervent admir- 
ation towards Elfa lightly sang this strain : — 

Constanza } s Song. 

' Oh, brightly blooms the blushing rose, 

So sweet and fair to see, 
But brighter far those glances are 
When they are turned on me. 

The nightingale in yonder grove 

Sings sweetly on the tree, 
But sweeter far thine accents are 

When whispered, love, to me. 

The moonbeams shed their silver light 

On earth and o'er the sea; 
How soft they are ! but softer far 

The smile that falls on me. 

I love my sunny native land, 

Its hills and valleys free, 
Though dear they are, yet dearer far 

Art thou, sweet maid, to me.' 

Throwing down the lute as he finished his song the 
noble Constanza exclaimed, — 

4 Why waste we the glorious summer night in feasting 
and revelry while the silver moon woos us with her gentle 
light to wander amid the myrtle and orange groves? 
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What say you, my lady Marchesa, to a stroll on the 
terrace ? Take my arm, sweet Elfa/ he added in a lower 
tone, 'and let us lead the way. The nightingales are 
singing in the bowers, let us wander forth and list to 
their melodious strains ! ' 

He led her from the hall on to the terrace, while the 
rest of the company prepared to follow. As Elfa and 
Constanza passed the steps leading to the garden, that 
shone brightly in the moonlight, he said hastily to his 
fair companion, — 

' Mine eyes deceive me or I behold a form stealing 
across yonder glade. Who can he be who so mys- 
teriously conceals himself from view? for see, he has 
disappeared.' 

'He is, no doubt, one of the domestics belonging 
to the castle,' said Elfa, who had not noticed the 
intruder. 

They then descended the steps from the terrace 
and walked slowly in the direction whence they could 
distinguish the warbling of the nightingales, and drew 
near a garden-house in which Elfa and her sister loved 
to sit on moonlight eves, listening to the bird of love. 
Constanza, who had scarcely spoken to Elfa as thus they 
walked in the garden, suddenly placed his hand on her 
arm and implored her to stay and listen to his tale 
of love. Hastily withdrawing her hand from his, Elfa 
said, in a voice of reproof, — 

'Thou art rather premature in thy declaration, my 
lord/ 

' Oh, say not so, sweet lady !' said the cavalier. ' Why 
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raise my hopes only to doom me to despair? Canst 
thou not give me thy love, or is it only maiden coyness 
that bids thee put on this coldness ? ' 

'Noble Constanza,' said Elfa trembling, 'I crave 
thy forgiveness for thus having trifled with thy feelings. 
I deemed that thou wert only jesting and I . . . .' here 
she cast down her eyes, while a deep blush suffused her 
lovely countenance, and in a low voice continued, 'I 
have not a heart to bestow.' 

' Oh, say not so, sweet maid ! ' said Constanza passion- 
ately. ' Bestow thy love on me and I swear to be true to 
thee for ever.' 

He took her hand and raised it tenderly to his lips, 
when at the same moment an arm was raised over the 
shoulder of Elfa and a dagger pierced his bosom. 

Elfa screamed loudly, and turning round her eyes rested 
on the infuriated countenance of Claude. He seized her 
arm, but hearing footsteps approach dashed her from him 
and rushed away in the direction of the garden wall. 

The screams of Elfa directed the steps of those who 
were strolling on the terrace. Beatrice was the first who 
arrived at the spot where the noble Constanza lay 
weltering in his blood, which Elfa, kneeling by his 
side, vainly endeavoured to staunch with her veil, which 
she had torn off for the purpose. 

Beatrice raised the dagger from the ground where 
it had fallen from the wound, and exclaimed, — 

* Who is the perpetrator of this foul deed ?' 

Elfa wept but dared not answer, and Constanza 
moaned forth, — 
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' It was the youth who sat with thee at the feast ;' and 
then fainted away through loss of blood. 

' I feared it,' said Beatrice, ' when I saw his lowering 
looks. Oh, Elfa !' she exclaimed, drawing her sister by 
the arm towards Constanza, ' see the fatal consequences 
of thy folly ! Our noble friend wounded unto death, 
and our brother Claude a fugitive from his house, and 
all to gratify thy insensate vanity !' 

Elfa, hearing the retainers approaching, extricated 
herself from her sister's grasp and fled towards the 
palazzo. The followers of Constanza arrived with 
torches and a litter, in which they conveyed their noble 
master to the banqueting-halL The hostess had des- 
patched an emissary for a skilled leech, who promptly 
arrived, and after binding up the wound (which he pro- 
nounced not to be mortal) they carried Constanza up to 
the guest-chamber, where Beatrice and her maidens 
devoted themselves to the nursing of their noble patient. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Elfa in the meantime withdrew herself from the 
family circle, and vain were the entreaties of her lady- 
mother that she would continue in their society; she 
turned a deaf ear to their arguments and coaxings, and 
spent her days weeping in her chamber. 

The country was scoured in vain by the followers of 
di Manfredi, who hoped to discover the hiding-place of 

c 
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Claude. All their endeavours were fruitless, and it was 
supposed by some and hoped by others that he had fled 
the country. The days wore on and the noble patient 
was approaching convalescence, when one bright morning 
the Marchesa, seeing with sorrow the pallid cheek 
of her much-loved Elfa, suggested that she should ride 
with her father into the forest and try to regain some 
of the bloom that formerly mantled in her cheek, and 
the light-heartedness that was the day-spring of the family 
circle. She assented to their wishes with a melancholy 
smile; but as they fancied that her sorrow was owing 
to the illness of Constanza di Manfredi they essayed 
to console her by telling her. of his amendment and 
restoration to health. 

One balmy morning the cavalcade set forth, con- 
sisting of the Marchese and his darling Elfa, attended 
by a numerous retinue of maidens, pages, and men-at- 
arms. They were accompanied by the latter in case 
of an assault on the part of a lawless baron, who had 
a castle situated about a league from the palazzo, and 
with whom they were not on very amicable terms. 

When they set forth from the courtyard they were 
gazed after by the noble Constanza, who had that day 
been assisted to the window to look upon the lovely 
prospect that spread before it, and the gardens gorgeous 
with flowers that wafted a sweet incense to the delicate 
nerves of the invalid As he lay on his couch in front 
of the casement he was enabled to watch the retreating 
forms of the party without being seen by them in return, 
and Beatrice heard with a jealous pang that Constanza 
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heaved a deep sigh as Elfa passed beneath the gateway 
that led to the road into the forest. 

When they had departed Constanza appeared dull 
and listless, and turning to Beatrice (who stood by his 
side in order to be in readiness to offer him any 
assistance he might require) said, — 

' Fair maiden, it is now time for me to rid thee of my 
unworthy presence. Thanks to thy kindness and sisterly 
attention my wound is healed sufficiently to enable me 
to return to my home; May I crave another favour 
from thy bounty, which has already conferred so many 
on me ? I should wish my retinue to be in readiness to 
travel to-morrow, when, though I would gladly defer my 
departure from a place where I have experienced such 
unremitting kindness, still I would not burden thee and 
thy noble parents with my presence longer than is 
necessary. Pardon me, sweet maid, I feel sad and weary 
and fain would sleep.' 

Leaning back on his pillow Constanza appeared to 

slumber, while Beatrice drew near to the window, over 

which she draped the heavy velvet curtains to shade the 

sleeper from the ardent rays of the sua After a while 

she reached her lute, and to a dreamy old air sang in a 

low voice a favourite song of her mother's, which seemed 

to express the sorrowful thoughts that filled her mind : — 

• 
Beatrices Song. 

1 Fanned by the night wind 
Flow'rets are closing, 
'Neath the bright moonbeams 
Night is reposing; 
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'Midst blooming myrtle 
Night-birds are singing, 

To the soft breezes 
Liquid notes flinging. 

In the pale moonlight 

Thou calmly art sleeping, 
Whilst o'er thy slumbers 

I sadly am weeping ; 
Thou of the loved one 

Fondly art dreaming, 
In fancy upon thee 

Her bright eyes are beaming. 

I in my anguish 

Think of the morrow, 
When thou in departing 

Wilt leave me to sorrow: 
Farewell, thou loved one, 

Soon must we sever ; 
Never wilt thou return — 

Farewell for ever !' 



CHAPTER V. 

The cavalcade rode forward into the deep woods, and 
passing beneath the refreshing shade of the lofty trees, 
which protected them from the heat of the noonday sun, 
Elfa felt revived by its influence, and some of her former 
elasticity of spirits began to show itself. Her father, who 
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had mourned the lost health of his darling, encouraged 
her by entering into the little pleasantries of the moment, 
and when she playfully challenged him to a race to a 
distant part of the forest he assented to it joyfully. 
Giving the reins to her palfrey, she rode forward briskly 
between the trunks of the trees and was soon lost to view. 
The retinue remained at the spot she had started from in 
order to wait her return. 

About an hour elapsed when the Marchese (who had 
ridden off at the same time as Elfa) returned to them with 
looks of consternation, and informed them that when he 
had reached the spot where he had expected to meet his 
daughter she was nowhere to be seen. He stayed there 
some time, but as she did not come he searched the forest 
without success; then he fancied that she might have 
returned to her attendants, therefore he came to them to 
ascertain whether she had done so, but received an 
answer in the negative. He was filled with fear that 
some accident had happened to her, and by his direction 
the servitors separated into two parties and searched the 
forest in all directions. Then one of the servants sug- 
gested that she might possibly have felt fatigued and had 
returned to the palazzo, thinking the others would follow 
when she did not reappear at the place where she had 
left them. In pursuance of this idea they returned slowly 
to the castle, having sent one of the servitors in advance 
of the party. 

As they proceeded, they arrived at an opening in the 
trees which commanded a view of the rocky steep which 
hung over a torrent foaming amid the sharp rocks at its 
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base. What was the surprise and terror of the party on 
beholding a female figure riding wildly towards the current, 
and on a more careful examination discovered that it 
was the lovely Elfa who was rushing to her destruction ! 
Gazing upwards at the rock for the cause of her precipitate 
flight they saw a man spurring his horse fiercely after the 
flying figure. In the features of this horseman they 
recognised the long-missing Claude, who was glaring after 
Elfa with the face of a maniac. In vain the Marchese 
and his followers shouted loudly to Elfa, hoping to arrest 
her headlong progress : the sound of their voices was 
drowned in the roar of the turbulent waters. 

When she reached the edge of the rock she turned 
her head towards Claude, who had gained rapidly upon 
her. As he reached his hand to grasp her bridle rein she 
uttered a piercing shriek, and with a look of wild despair 
urged hei; horse over the brink and sprang into the boiling 
surge. At this sight Claude, who had remained a short 
time motionless, spurred his steed madly over the preci- 
pice, and was swept onward after the hapless maiden, who 
had fallen off her horse and was now being carried away 
by the rushing water. Claude disengaged himself from 
the animal he had ridden and abandoned it to its fate. 
Being a bold swimmer he succeeded in grasping the 
insensible form of Elfa, which he folded in his arms; 
imprinting a kiss upon her pallid lips he exclaimed, ' Death 
has reunited us, thou art mine at last : ' then abandoned 
himself to the impetuous flood that rushed downwards to 
the sea. 

The Marchese despatched messengers to the palazzo, 
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and rode swiftly by the side of the river to where 
the smaller rocks made it somewhat narrower, and 
where the bodies could be intercepted in their descent. 
There two of the men-at-arms rushed into the surf 
and succeeded in drawing the senseless forms to 
land; Elfa still locked in the arms of Claude, her head 
resting on his breast, over which floated her long fair 
hair. By this time help had arrived, with Beatrice, who 
insisted on coming to her sister's aid. They gently dis- 
engaged Elfa from the embrace of Claude, and placing 
them in two litters which had been sent for them, carried 
them to the palazzo. The Marchesa, drowned in tears, 
received them at the gate, and had them tenderly con- 
veyed to their chambers, where a skilful leech was in 
attendance. 

Every means were employed to restore them to life, 
and for a while it seemed as if their endeavours would 
be fruitless. At length Elfa showed signs of returning 
life and animation, and when she was restored to con- 
sciousness the sight of her mother and Beatrice weeping 
over her brought back the ebbing life, and, bursting into 
a flood of tears, she revived to a state which (though of 
great weakness) gave hope for the future. An opiate was 
administered to insure a quiet sleep, and she awoke in a 
few hours perfectly collected. Every attempt to revive 
Claude seemed useless, as his frame was undermined by 
sorrow and disappointment; but after a long time he 
opened his eyes, then placing his hand in his breast he 
drew forth a withered sprig of forget-me-not, and pressing 
it to his pale lips sank back, and with a deep sigh expired. 
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They conveyed him to his last resting-place in the pre- 
cincts of the Abbey of St Joseph, and Beatrice planted 
his favourite forget-me-not upon his grave. 

As Elfa was slowly recovering from the shock she had 
sustained her father and mother were careful not to let 
her hear the news of the death of Claude, fearing, in her 
weak state, it would cause her more agitation than her 
enfeebled frame could sustain ; but Beatrice often strayed 
in the intervals of nursing her sister and entertaining her 
noble guest to the quiet burying-place of the abbey, to 
shed tears over the untimely fate of her foster-brother. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When Elfa was sufficiently recovered to hear the sad 
tidings of the death of Claude they broke it carefully 
to her, and begged her to acquaint them with the causes 
that led to the unfortunate catastrophe. Then she told 
them, that after she had left her companions in the forest 
and had ridden a short distance she was surprised at 
beholding Claude emerge from behind a clump of trees? 
who, seizing her bridle-rein, compelled her palfrey to 
diverge from the path she was following to meet her 
father. At a sequestered part of the wood the horse of 
Claude was grazing, which he mounted, still retaining his 
hold on the palfrey of Elfa. She gazed into his face and 
discovered, to her dismay, that she was held prisoner by 
a maniac. Fearful of incensing him still further she 
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forbore to scream, hoping that he would release her, when 
she would be able to urge on her palfrey so as to get 
within reach of her party. But soon she found that he 
was leading her towards a castle on the rock, which she 
knew was the stronghold of an evil baron who was at 
enmity with her father, and from whom she could expect 
but scant mercy if once in his power. With this she re- 
flected as to her chance of escape before she would be 
immured in the castle. Taking advantage of Claude 
leading the way up the rocky steep where the narrow path 
did not admit of two riding abreast, she snatched the rein 
from his hand, turned her horse's head, and rode swiftly 
down the pathway they had ascended. Claude pursued 
her rapidly, and, finding that she could not escape him, 
dashed onwards towards the precipice, determined to face 
death as a last alternative. After that she remembered 
nothing but falling into the rushing waters and Claude 
flinging his arms round her, when insensibility came over 
her, and she awoke to consciousness only to find her 
father and mother weeping by her side. Then she ques- 
tioned them regarding the fate of Claude, but no word 
escaped her on hearing of his sad fate. She burst into 
a flood of tears and then appeared more calm, but the 
name of Claude never after passed her lips. 

As time passed she regained somewhat of her former 
sweetness of disposition, but smiles rarely came to her 
lips, and she often wandered alone beneath the shade 
of the myrtles to the spot where Claude had wreaked 
his vengeance on the noble Constanza di Manfredi. 
Sometimes her page attended her to the mossy grave 
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of Claude in the grounds of the old priory, and after 
communing with the holy fathers, whom she enjoined to 
say a daily mass for the repose of the soul of her foster- 
brother, she would seat herself on the turf and tune her 
lute to a melancholy dirge. 

One evening, when she had strayed into the garden 
with Beatrice and Constanza (who seemed greatly to 
enjoy each other's society), she wandered from them to 
her usual place of meditation, and seating herself poured 
forth the following 

Monody. 

1 Slowly and sadly the bitter tears are falling 
O'er thy young life so early passed away, 
As the fair flower its tender leaves enclosing 
Withers and dies beneath the wintry ray. 

Short was thy stay with those who mourn thee sorely, 
Brief tho' that time 'twas filled with woe and pain ; 

But though our hearts so bitterly deplore thee, 
We would not wish to have thee here again. 

The tempter now no longer will have power 
To lead thy steps from virtue's path away ; 

No more remorse will o'er thy bosom hover, 
Or with its shadow darken thy young day. 

In peace we fondly trust thou now art sleeping. 

Stilled the wild beatings of thy wayward heart ; 
Upon thy grassy grave sweet flowers are waving, 

But from our memories ne'er wilt thou depart.' 
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As she sang silent tears gushed from her eyes, and she 
was completely lost in the mournful thoughts to which the 
song gave rise when Beatrice and Constanza, who had 
followed her unobserved, approached her and said, — 

' Why art thou so sad, dear Elfa ? Our dear brother 
is now at rest Thou hast mourned him long and sorely, 
dry thy tears and take comfort ' 

'My dear sister,' said Elfa, taking the hand of 
Beatrice and weeping over it, 'well may I weep, for 
rivers of tears cannot wash out my grievous sin. By 
the grave of our beloved Claude let me confess my 
evil doings, and say if such a wretch as I can be for- 
given. Oh ! if I had but hearkened to thy wise and 
loving counsels he would have been here to gladden our 
hearts, and I should have been spared this bitter remorse. 
When thou didst strive to warn me against listening to 
our Claude's soft speeches I was too deeply fettered by 
my love for him to be able to lay thy words to heart. 
In vain I tried to break through the bonds that held me 
to him, and turn my affection to some other object : all 
my endeavours were fruitless ; one soft word from him, 
one loving glance from his beseeching eyes, made me 
repent that I could have listened to another. Angry 
with myself for being so easily turned from my resolves, 
and with him for causing me so much contrition, I made 
a vow to be more steadfast to my next endeavour. The 
noble Constanza happening to arrive at a most opportune 
moment I determined to show my firmness. Pardon 
me, my lord, for the ungenerous part I played towards 
you. I have already repented in dust and ashes, and 
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would crave your forgiveness, although too late for that 
of the loved one who sleeps beneath this sod. Little 
more remains to be told. My coldness at the banquet 
drove Claude to madness, and his rash appearance 
at our conversation in the garden completed his frenzied 
state of mind. Had he waited a few minutes longer he 
would have heard me throw myself on the forbearance of 
our noble friend, and confess to him my love for my 
foster-brother. But why speak I of what might have 
been?' said she, wildly clasping her hands and pressing 
them to her fevered brow; 'never more can I know 
peace in this world. His upbraiding eyes will follow 
me wherever I go. Wretch that I am ! I murdered my 
own beloved Claude ! ' 

Uttering a cry of despair she flung herself upon the 
grave, and relapsed into a state of insensibility. Con. 
stanza hastened to the palazzo to summon assistance, 
and her noble parents, who had her conveyed home. 
Beatrice followed weeping, leaning on the arm of Con- 
stanza, who essayed to comfort her. 

When Elfa was laid upon a couch and restored to 
consciousness, she looked round anxiously for Beatrice 
and Constanza, and signing them towards her said 
faintly, — 

* Listen to me, my dear Beatrice, for in a short time I 
go hence.' 

Beatrice threw herself on her knees beside her sister 
and exclaimed, — 

' What mean you, dear Elfa ? Oh, speak, and relieve 
me of this dreadful suspense \ ' 
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Taking the hand of the Marchesa, who was supporting 
the fragile form of her child, Elfa pressed it to her lips 
and said, with a wan smile, — 

1 My dear and honoured mother will tell you that she 
has consented to my withdrawal from the world in which 
I have played such an unworthy part Plead with our 
noble friend for forgiveness of that error from which he 
has so greatly suffered. I shall ne'er offend again !' 

Gently gliding from the couch she knelt at Constanza's 
feet, and gazed up into his face with a tearful, pleading 
glance. He raised her tenderly and restored her to 
her mother's arms, saying, — 

' Let us forget all that has passed, my dear sister ; for 
such thou wilt be, if the lovely Beatrice will listen to my 
suit The wound I received will have been the source 
of my greatest happiness if she will be mine. Intercede 
for me, my dear Elfa, and pray her to be my bride 
before she loses thee, her dear and only sister.' 

Elfa threw her arms around the neck of her sister, 
and whispered, — 

'He loves thee, dear Beatrice; wilt thou not love 
him?' 

The beautiful face of Beatrice was suffused with 
blushes when Elfa, withdrawing her arms, took the hands 
of Beatrice and Constanza, and joining them with those 
of her father and mother, breathed over them a silent 
prayer, then fell back fainting on her couch. 

The task of bringing her back to life proved to be a 
very difficult one, on account of the exhaustion of her 
frame ; but after a while she revived and was conveyed 
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to her chamber. Then the Marchesa made known, with 
many tears, the resolve of Elfa to retire into the convent 
of St. Joseph; there to devote the remainder of her 
days to praying for forgiveness of her heavy sin and 
for the repose of the soul of her beloved Claude. 

Before she secluded herself she desired that the 
nuptials of Beatrice and Constanza should be solemnized. 
The noble Constanza implored Beatrice to accede to 
her sister's request, which, after so powerful an appeal, she 
could not refuse. All arrangements were speedily made, 
and the marriage was celebrated with great splendour. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony Elfa took a solemn 
farewell of Beatrice and her bridegroom, then tenderly 
embracing her mother and father, retired into the re- 
cesses of the convent to commence her novitiate. 

A year passed away, and found Constanza and his 
lovely bride residing in increasing love and happiness at 
their extensive estates in Lombardy, while at the convent of 
St. Joseph, Elfa had taken the veil and the vows of a nun. 
She had received the name of Sister Agatha, but both the 
Mother Superior and the holy sisters felt that she would 
not long answer to that name, for she was slowly fading 
away before their eyes. Day after day she was to be seen 
feebly pacing towards the grave of her lost love, where 
she remained in prayer until the vesper bell summoned 
her to the chapel. 

One soft, balmy evening, the good sisters assembled 
for vespers, when they discovered one was absent In 
vain the bell rang out its loudest peal : she came not 
When they found it was Sister Agatha who was away 
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they hastened to the grave of Claude, where it was known 
she resorted to pray. There, indeed, they found her. 
She lay dead upon the last resting-place of her loved and 
lost one, and in her hand, pressed to her lips, was a spray 
of withered forget-me-not. They buried her by his side, 
and long >the holy sisters mourned the hapless fate of 
Claude and his beloved Elfa. Years flew by, and the 
Castello di Manfredi echoed with the voices of happy 
children ; and often did the noble Lady Beatrice recount 
to them the early and unhappy death of their beauteous 
aunt Elfa and Claude the Troubadour. 
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|NE bright day, early in the summer of the year 
1 8 — , I found myself in the neighbourhood of 
Kettering, a small market-town in Northampton- 
shire, near which resided an old college friend. It was a 
favourable opportunity to pay him a visit I had long 
promised, and as I was not in very good health I hoped 
that the quiet of a country town would renovate my 
overworked brain and shattered nerves, and enable me to 
meet the whirl of the coming season in London with 
some degree of strength and spirits. I arrived at the 
station about six o'clock in the evening, and was met by 
my friend (to whom I had given notice of my coming) 
and his wife, a comely lady of forty years, who welcomed 
me with the utmost warmth, and drove me to their 
pretty house, situate about a quarter of a mile from the 
town. 

My friend not having been blessed with a family, 
there were, of course, the usual amount of dumb favour- 
ites to propitiate, and I was soon admitted to their 
confidence. A plentiful and refreshing meal was set 
before me as soon as we arrived, and when we had dis- 
cussed the delicate cold roast fowl and ham, cured by 
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the fair hands of my hostess, 'together with a bowl of 
crisp salad (which ray friend prided himself in growing 
and dressing to perfection), we adjourned to the lawn, 
sheltered by a belt of fine trees. Here the care of my 
friend's wife had provided an excellent cup of coffee, 
and in the cool air we lighted our cigars and talked 
over old times, the recollections of our schoolboy days 
and of our rnanhood's struggles, while Mrs. Frankland 
sang sweet old ballads, which, floating through the open 
windows of the drawing-room, were very soothing to my 
over-excited nerves. After a delightful evening I retired 
to rest early, as I wished to explore the surrounding 
neighbourhood on the morrow. In the morning, after 
breakfast, I walked out with Mr. Frankland, as his wife 
wished to drive us round to two or three interesting 
spots near their house between luncheon and their 
dinner-hour, which was at five o'clock, after which the 
evenings were generally spent in their pretty garden 
when the weather was propitious. We saw several nice 
views in our ramble, and returned punctually at the hour 
Mrs. Frankland had named for luncheon; after which, 
the carriage being ready, we had a most enjoyable drive. 
My friend and his wife pointed out every place of note 
or interest, and related many anecdotes and legends of 
the places we passed. After our return I was expressing 
the pleasure I had experienced at having seen so many 
things new to the inhabitants of town, when Mr. Frank- 

litmt said, — 

1 If this small excursion has so delighted you I will 
take* you for a short tour, within a distance of four miles 
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from this place, where you will find a great deal to 
interest you ; and I may be able to relate several inter- 
esting legends connected with the localities that we shall 
visit The place I most wish to show you is called Roth- 
well, once a market-town, now a mere village. The origin 
of its name I cannot -discover, but it was perhaps the 
quantity of wells or springs in the place, as from them 
the inhabitants have to procure the water they require, 
the river (or rather brook, for it is no more), being dry 
in the summer and nearly so in the winter. We will 
take the train from Kettering Station, to which place my 
wife can drive us, and she will meet us there on our 
return in the evening. If we get out at the station, 
which will be that of Rushton, we shall have a nice walk 
through some of the most interesting parts of the village 
and its neighbourhood. ' 

As my friend laid it out so we managed the next 
morning, and, after an early breakfast, Mrs. Frankland 
drove her husband and myself to the station, from which 
we departed by the train to Rushton, arranging to return 
by the last train in the evening. 

When we arrived at Rushton we walked up the road 
from the station, past the church, and over a small 
bridge which spanned the tiny river, just then unusually 
full of water on account of the late heavy rains. Then 
we passed onwards to Rushton Hall, a fine old place of 
Elizabethan style of architecture, once the seat of the 
Treshams, who lived here at the time of the Gunpowder 
Plot. There is a tradition that in a summer-house, 
standing in a retired part of the grounds, the conspirators 
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first met, and that famous (or infamous) plot was hatched. 
Proceeding further up the road we came to what, in its 
better days, was the market-place of Rothwell ; it is 
situated at the entrance of the village, and in the centre 
stands the ruin of the unfinished market-house. Sir 
Thomas Tresham had a taste for architecture, and this 
is one of his works. It is said that he seldom finished 
the buildings he designed, and that the present condition 
of the market-house is one of many instances of his 
failings; but it may be that the troubles which came 
upon his house through the connexion of his son with 
the plot may have caused the failure of the completion 
of this building, so that it remained in the condition in 
which we saw it. 

It will be remembered that Francis Tresham was one 
of those wealthy men who were induced to join in that 
diabolical plot, with a view of changing the government 
and establishing one more favourable to the Roman 
Catholics. He was taken with the others, but died in 
prison. 

The market-house was never raised much above its 
present height ; half the next story may have been built, 
but being left unfinished the upper part gradually 
crumbled away, and in 1827 it was taken down by the 
Archaeological Society, and the lower part made more 
secure with a view to its preservation as an interesting 
memorial of the time. 

There is an inscription in Latin running all round the 
building, of which the following is a translation : — ' This 
was the work of Thomas Tresham, Knight. He erected 
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it out of love to his dear country and people, chiefly 
those 0% Northampton and the district adjoining to it. 
He sought nothing but the common good, nothing but a 
lasting honour to his friends. Whoever assigns any 
unworthy motive to his act is undeserving of so great a 
boon* a.d. 1577.' 

Since those days Rothwell must have declined in 
importance, for there is now no market held there, and 
the only use made of the place is at the time of the annual 
village wake, or feast, when a few itinerant vendors of 
crockery, brushes, and general household necessaries, 
visit the place; while some speculative sellers of lolli- 
pops and cheap jewelry and ribbons endeavour to tempt 
the festive rustics to invest their spare cash in those 
important articles wherewith to celebrate the joyful 
occasion. 

Passing through the market-place my attention was 
directed to a house where the ivy had entered through 
the chinks of the window-frame, and spread itself over 
the walls and ceiling of the room, forming a perfect 
bower of evergreen. We then walked through the 
village, and soon arrived at the only inn, kept by one Mr. 
Marryton, or Merryton. He was indeed a jolly host, and 
boasted that he and his wife would outweigh any other 
couple in Northamptonshire; and in this particular their 
three children bid fair to rival their parents. The sign 
of this hostelry was 'The Three Bells/ and the host 
carried on the three trades of innkeeper, butcher, and 
dairyman ; so there was no fear of a want of supplies, 
and the hungry traveller might safely trust to being safely 
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provided with abundant refreshment. Here we decided 
to dine, and having given the necessary orders, we sallied 
out to make an inspection of the most interesting objects 
in the neighbourhood. 

Our first visit was to the church, which my friend in- 
formed me contained some very curious and ancient 
relics. 

The church was approached by a short lane turning 
out of the main road, on one side of which stood the 
Rectory, while the other was bounded by a meadow. 
There is a pathway through the churchyard, and this 
being a near cut to the market-place is now quite a 
thoroughfare, though doubtless the youth of a former age 
have often whistled as they walked, and made more speed 
while they passed the ghostly spot. 

Having secured the services of the sexton as our 
conductor we entered the church by the western doorway, 
the architecture of which, as well as that of the tower 
above it, mark the building as of Saxon origin. In the 
tower hangs a fine ring of bells, which (our attendant told 
us) are studded with silver coins thrown into the mould 
by the devout of a distant age. Inside the belfry-door 
we found that the steps up to the turret were so worn 
away by the tread of the ringers for so many centuries, 
that what were once solid stone stairs now hung in pro- 
jecting fragments from the wall ; and we were told, that 
for several generations the ringers have used a temporary 
staircase outside the building. The church is of large 
dimensions but only a part is now used, the whole of the 
chancel being screened off, with a north aisle (in which is 
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kept the parish fire-engine) ; and the south aisle, with the 
exception of one or two arches, has disappeared. There 
are, however, marks of the profuse style in which its walls 
were ornamented. 

As a testimony to the antiquity of the building there 
lies before the great east window a monumental brass of 
Sir William de Rothwell, displaying in life-size a priest 
fully robed, and bearing the date a.d. 1220. There is 
also an altar-tomb of the founder of a neighbouring 
hospital in the north chapel, now used as a vestry, while 
another tomb, probably once in the south side of the 
aisle, is now outside the building. 

The chancel did not appear to have been used for 
worship since the time of the Reformation, but the 
remains of the rood-screen, the carved oaken stalls with 
seats, which, being upturned, presented only a narrow 
rest for the monks at midnight mass, the receptacle for 
holy water, still in the wall, brought back to our minds the 
time when the gorgeous ritual of Rome was celebrated 
within these sacred walls, and in imagination we saw the 
troops of dark-robed monks filing through the cloisters 
chanting a Miserere, or the magnificent organ pealing 
forth a Te Deum or Jubilate on some great festival; and 
then the solemn silence that reigned around us recalled 
to memory the time when richly vested priests bowed 
before the altar where the celebrant held aloft the con- 
secrated Host to the adoring gaze of the assembled wor 
shippers, who had come from far and near to prostrate 
themselves in their splendid cathedral ; for such it must 
have been, judging from its size and magnificence. 
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After we had inspected the body of the edifice we 
were taken by our conductor to a curious place beneath* 
About two centuries ago, as the sexton was excavating a 
new vault in the south aisle, to his astonishment he found 
his way stopped by what was evidently the stones of an 
arch. Removing one after another he discovered under 
them a flight of steps, which led down to where a door, 
well strapped and studded with iron, prevented further 
progress. So strong was this portal that it resisted all 
attempts to force it, and only yielded its secret on being 
cut to pieces; when the interior of the vault it guarded 
was found filled to the door with human bones, regularly 
stacked away on all sides from floor to roof. Such was 
the account we heard from the sexton, and on exami- 
nation we found that, although the mass had shrunk 
considerably since the exposure to the air, there was 
abundant evidence that the dry bones before us had 
once been an army of men, and a stalwart race of men 
too. They consisted entirely of skulls and the larger 
bones, no ribs or smaller bones being found among them. 
The legs and arms were arranged in layers, which alter- 
nated with a layer of skulls, so that they had been placed 
there with considerable care and skill. They were all 
the bones of men of full growth, no trace of any be- 
longing to women or children being discoverable. 

One thigh-bone measured twenty-five inches in 
length and four inches at its smallest circumference. On 
the skulls were many a deep cut, as from a sword or axe, 
and holes such as might have been made by a spear- 
thrust, but no appearance of wounds from modern 
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instruments of death. One skull we took from the pile 
was evidently that of a negro, some long like those of 
Scotchmen, but the majority were of one race; but 
whence they . came or who they were was buried in 
unfathomable mystery. Having satisfied our curiosity 
we left the church, much gratified and surprised with 
what we had seen, while Mr. Frankland speculated on 
the origin of the wonderful collection we had seen in 
the crypt, which had evidently belonged to a more 
ancient church than the one we had examined. While 
we were wondering whether they were the remains of 
ancient Britons, Saxons, Romans, or Danes, Mr. Frank- 
land suggested that we should call on a friend of his, a 
Mr. M'Cloakie, the doctor of the village, and invite him 
to join us in our afternoon repast, when perhaps he 
would be able to enlighten us on this or any other 
knotty point that we might find difficult to unravel in 
our walks through the neighbourhood. We accordingly 
took our way up a lane opposite to the one which led to 
the church, and had gone some distance when Mr. 
Frankland stopped me at a well with a very narrow 
opening, and said, — 

1 Here is situated the scene of the first legend I have 
to recount to you in this marvellous place. The water 
of this well is noted for being of a most offensive 
description. It was once much larger at the mouth, and 
supplied the whole of the village around this part. It 
was the well from which the monks drew the water for 
the supply of the abbey, and was dedicated to their 
patron saint, who, it is said, was so dissatisfied with 
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their selfishness and want of charity that he cursed the 
well they had so little valued, and bade them in future 
to beg for the blessing they had refused to the weary 
and fainting traveller.' 

The legend runs thus : — 

THE FROGS' WELL. 

' It was a sultry day in the middle of July, and the 
blazing sun shone fiercely on the village street, drying up 
every blade of grass, and preventing any one from ven- 
turing forth on the baked road. The village lay in perfect 
quiet, the peasants resting from the heat of the noonday 
sun. The only sign of life was a wreath of smoke curling 
up to the deep blue sky. But inside the shade of the 
cottage doorways might be seen women spinning, and 
in the fields men, under the shade of the hedges, lay 
asleep overpowered by the sultry day. 

'Along the road soon appeared an aged woman, bent 
with age and infirmities, who supported her trembling 
form with an oaken staff, which she clutched nervously 
in her long bony hand, and on which she leaned heavily 
while she stopped to collect her failing energies and take 
breath to continue her weary pilgrimage. Her attire 
was worn and ragged, and the sun beat mercilessly upon 
her white head, from which her dishevelled hair fluttered 
about her wrinkled face. 

*She tottered up to a cottage-door, and with an 
imploring gesture begged for a cup of water to quench 
her parching thirst. A woman, who sat in the shade of 
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the porch, returned a surly answer to her request, and 
told her to go elsewhere, as they had not too much for 
themselves. She moved on further until she came to 
a group of men, who had just seated themselves in the 
shade of the overhanging trees. Her feeble limbs could 
support her no longer ; with a gasp and a sob she sank 
on the ground near them. 

1 "Water ! water !" she cried in a moaning voice, and 
looking imploringly towards them. " Oh ! give me a 
drop of water, kind people, to cool my fevered tongue ! 
I can go no further. Oh ! give me water, or I die I" 
They heeded her not, and when she pleaded more 
earnestly they only raised their heads and gave her a 
lazy stare. " Oh ! good people," she said again ; " do 
not refuse me so small a request ! Give me but a drop 
of water and I will begone, and will leave the blessing 
of an old woman on you for your kindness." 

' " Begone, old hag 1 and worry us no more with thy 
clamour; we have no water to spare for such as thee. 
Begone ! or else we will give thee something that will 
cool thee somewhat quicker than water, I warrant" 

* But still the old woman pleaded with much earnest- 
ness to the hard-hearted people before her. 

'"Oh, surely," she said, "you would not refuse a 
poor old creature like me ? Give me but sufficient to 
moisten my parched lips. I am no beggar, but will 
repay you for your kindness." 

* " Begone !" cried one, jeeringly; " we want neither 
thy thanks nor blessings, which, I trow, are all thou hast 
to bestow : but if thou art so much in need of a drop of 
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water, see, there is the well yonder, go and draw for thy- 
self; we are not thy servants. Go, and leave us in peace, 
we have scarce enough water for ourselves ; or if thou 
wilt not draw what thou needest, begone, or, by my 
faith, this stout cudgel shall soon make thee. Thou 
hast disturbed us enough with thy prating." 

* As she did not desist, one of the men rose and made 
as if to strike her. At once a new strength seemed to 
animate her exhausted frame. She sprang up from the 
ground with the agility of youth, and stood before them. 
They started back at beholding what, to them, seemed 
nothing short of a miracle ; for, instead of the aged and 
decrepit woman they had seen before them, she was 
now upright and strong, and all her faintness and 
haggard appearance had left her. The eyes so dim 
before now flashed fire, and as her hood fell back her 
long black hair flew in wild disorder about her face. 
With two strides she had reached the well which had 
supplied the village, and facing the gaping villagers she 
raised the staff she held in her bony hand and shrieked, — 

' " The curses of an old woman light upon you all ! 
You refused me water when I was fainting for lack of 
it, ye hard-hearted men ! ye refused me water, and gave 
me jeers and scoffs because I was old and helpless. 
This is how I will requite your kindness," she added, 
with a ghostly, freezing laugh. "My curses fall upon 
this well. Ye shall never drink water from it more, 
for it shall henceforth be filled with slimy frogs. The 
water ye refused to me, may you get where you can, and, 
thirsty and parched, may you toil in the heat of the day 
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to procure a drop of such water as you refused to an 
old woman who craved it from you. Vipers ! scorpions ! 
my curse be upon you all !" 

'Shrieking these words she shook her staff wildly 
in the direction of the villagers, then turned away and 
left them. Before they had recovered from their con- 
sternation she had disappeared.. They sought for her 
in vain, she was never more seen in the neighbour- 
hood. 

1 The day passed, and the labourers returned to their 
work in the fields, laughing at the words of the old 
woman as the ravings of a maniac ; and when the evening 
came they unheedingly drank the water they had in 
store, expecting, as usual, to draw it fresh in the morning. 
The morning came, and the villagers brought their pitchers 
to the well, only to find the sweet pure water turned to 
disgusting slime and filled with frogs. In vain they 
lowered the bucket again and again, each reappearance 
only brought to view a more repulsive sight. The slimy 
water was swarming with frogs, newts, and other creatures, 
which rendered it utterly unfit for use, and in a fit of 
fright and disgust they let the bucket fall into the well 
and never saw it again. They knew then too well how 
true were the words of the old woman, and how fell was 
her malediction. 

'Ever since that day, through burning heat or 
drenching rain, they have had to toil with their pitchers 
a mile across the fields before they could procure a drop 
of water to slake their parching thirst or lave their weary 
limbs, and thus the fearful curse was visited upon them. 
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The well was never used again, and ever since that time 
has been called "The Frogs' Well.'" 

# * * * # 

When Mr. Frankland had narrated this legend we 
turned again towards the village, and soon came to a 
square paved with flag-stones, in which stood a pump; 
but I noticed with surprise that the handle was chained 
and padlocked. I pointed this out to my friend, and 
with the legend still on my mind I asked if this were 
cursed as the other was ; but he explained that it was 
the rule in this village to allow only one pailful of water 
a-day to each family, who had to fetch it at a certain 
hour in the day, when the custodian, doled out the 
precious fluid to them with rigid impartiality, and re- 
placed the chain and padlock until the next day, when 
the villagers again assembled with their pails and cans. 

From this place we passed to another part of the 
village called Wales, but why so named we were unable 
to discover, and must leave the solution of this mystery 
to some enterprising antiquarian who may hereafter 
visit this neighbourhood. 

A pretty lane led from this part to a desolate-looking 
bit of land, on which no flowers blossomed, and the grass 
was dry and sunburnt. They called it 'The Witch's 
Garden.' Then, at a short distance beyond, we came to a 
charming spot. The bank here rose very abruptly, and 
where it attained its fullest height it was hollowed out, 
so that the pathway which led up to it was continued 
from this point in a flight of rough stone steps, which 
led down into a well under the bank. The water of this 
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spring was pure and sparkling as crystal, and, after 
refreshing ourselves with a draught from it by means of a 
small cup that my friend carried with him, he informed 
me that this well also had its legend ; but this time it 
was of a more pleasing kind, and he at once proceeded 
to recount the particulars. 

' This/ he said, < is called " The Fox's Well," from a 
strange occurrence that once happened here; at least 
that is the story that has been handed down from 
father to son for several generations.' 

Thus ran the tale: — 
THE LEGEND OF THE FOX'S WELL. 

CHAPTER I. 

1 MANy years ago, near the opposite wood, stood a small 
cottage embowered in roses and honeysuckle, in which 
resided a young and beautiful maiden. Her father and 
mother had long been dead, but she lived with an 
aunt who was a widow. She supported herself by the 
delicate art of making lace, even now common in this 
country. Being very expert in the manufacture of these 
airy fabrics, so largely in use by beauty and fashion even 
at that time, Bertha (for that was the maiden's name) 
earned sufficient to keep herself and Dame Elspeth in 
comfort and respectability. She was universally beloved 
for her kindness to her poorer neighbours, and was the 
admired of all the youths, and the envy of all the maidens 
of the village. Many a handsome swain had tried in 
vain to win her love. She repulsed all her suitors with 

£ 
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gentleness, but also with firmness, .for her affections were 
irrevocably placed on the young Lord Edgar Branksome* 
who was a constant guest at the old manorial mansion 
of Squire Waldron, the owner of large estates and the 
lord of the manor of Harrington. Lord Edgar warmly 
reciprocated her affection, and would have claimed her 
as his wife, but was restrained by his parents, who had 
destined for his bride the high-born Lady Alice Beaufort, 
as more suitable to the rank and pride of their noble house. 

* One morning a gay and gallant retinue of hunters 
and horses, with hounds and horn, set forth from the 
park-gates of Squire Waldron in pursuit of a strong and 
wiry fox, which had often been seen of late in the 
vicinity, and had committed great depredations on the 
poultry of the neighbouring farmers. They pursued the 
fox over hill and dale until they came to a wide and 
open moor, skirted on one side by a thick wood. On 
one part of the moor stood a dilapidated tenement, quite 
alone in that dreary waste. Towards this solitary hut 
the fox directed his course. The hunters set spurs to 
their horses, and, cheering on their dogs with a wild 
halloo, came up with the fox just as he was entering a 
small enclosure in front of the house. Here the dogs 
pulled down poor Reynard, and soon made an end of 
him. The huntsmen had dismounted to take the brush 
when an old withered hag, fire darting from her eyes, 
her skinny hands clenched and upraised in air, rushed 
from the door with a piercing shriek, and, seizing the 
foremost hunter by the hair, dashed him to the ground. 

* " How now, good mother ?" said the Squire. " What 
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means this frantic behaviour? What ails thee, so to 
molest my huntsman?" 

c " Scorpions ! vipers ! that you are ! " exclaimed the 
hag. " Thieves ! villains ! thus to destroy the only crea- 
ture that loved a lone and desolate woman ! Accursed 
be thou and all thy troop who so cruelly treat a dumb 
creature for a day's sport!" 

'"Hold, beldame!" said the Squire, enraged by the 
treatment inflicted on his huntsman. " Keep thy foul 
tongue between thy teeth, or my varlets shall give thee 
a taste of their whips, and teach thee better manners to 
thy superiors." 

'"Aye, coward that thou art! it is easy for thee to 
scourge with thy thievish knaves a poor old woman, as 
thou hast hunted a poor defenceless fox with a host 
of men and dogs. Shame on ye ! Carry thy boasted 
courage to some more fitting field; for me, I defy 
you." 

c The Squire burst into a loud laugh, and, turning to 
his companions, said, " Let us away, the old creature is 
mad ; we but lose our time in useless prating. To horse, 
the banquet awaits us." 

c Setting spurs to their horses they rode towards the 
wood, in which they were lost to view, with the exception 
of one gallant youth, who, lingering behind, returned to 
the old woman's cottage, where she stood gazing after 
them from the doorway. Advancing towards her he 
proffered a piece of gold to her, saying, — 

'"Good dame, let this console you for the loss of your 
dear companion. There are many more suitable in the 
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world, and you can procure another less liable to be the 
victim of an accident such as this." 

' " Aye, my young cockscomb," replied the old woman, 
still trembling with rage. " It is no trouble for you to 
change so easily, and speak so lightly of an old favourite : 
if such be your thoughts, pretty Mistress Bertha must 
look to something better than your constancy." 

* " Breathe not her name, old hag ! She and thee are 
far apart in this world. Profane not her name with thy 
foul lips ! I would give thee gold, name thy price and 
let me begone." 

* " Curses on thee and thy gold ! I want it not. Thou 
hast deprived me of the only creature that loved me. 
Another's heart must smart for this. Go, and my curses 
light upon ye both ! " 

* She shook her withered finger as she pointed in the 
direction that the Squire and his retinue had taken, then 
entering the cottage closed the door sharply in the youth's 
face ; on which he rode slowly away towards the wood, 
and, entering it, disappeared from view.' 



CHAPTER II. 

* The feast was spread in the large dining-hall of WaJdron 
Chase for the gallant troop of hunters whom we saw 
lately on the road, headed by Squire Waldron, who had 
volunteered to ride forward and hasten the preparations 
for the banquet, while the rest of the party waited for 
Lord Edgar to join them. An hour elapsed and the 
Squire began to grow impatient, and was on the point of 
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sending a messenger in search of them when they all 
entered with the exception of Lord Edgar. 

* " Why, how now ? " said the Squire; " what made ye 
tarry so long ? I should have thought thy keen appetites 
would have led thee somewhat quicker on the road. 
And how is it I do not see Lord Edgar in your com- 
pany ?" 

* " By my faith I know not," said Sir Harry Turnbull ; 
" we waited at thy request for the youth, but as he did not 
appear, and we began to wax somewhat wolfish, we 
decided on coming to attack thy stout venison pasty and 
a bumper of claret ; and then, if needs be, we will sally 
out again to look for the runaway. Not that I shall ex- 
pect a very long or severe task to find him, for there is 
a strong attraction in the direction of Harrington Road, 
near the well where the maidens go to dip their pitchers 
for drinking water." 

'"Ha! say you so?" said the Squire; "then we will 
proceed with our repast, and the laggard must be con- 
tent with our leavings." 

After the guests had satisfied their hunger and pledged 
their host in bumpers of his red wine, it was proposed by 
Sir Harry Turnbull that they should to horse again and 
proceed to unearth the lost Lord Edgar, as there was no 
doubt but that he had stayed at the cottage of Bertha, 
which he would have to pass as he rode on his way to 
Waldron Chase. They proceeded merrily along in the 
cool summer evening, trolling snatches of hunting-songs 
or love-ditties. They soon reached the cottage of Bertha, 
which they found with the door open, as usual, showing 
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the neat living-room with its brightly-polished oaken 
furniture, and the display of pewter dishes aud plates 
shining like silver on the dresser shelves. At the door 
sat Bertha with her lace pillow on her lap, guiding with 
her nimble fingers the bewildering dance of those tinselled 
bobbins which produced the delicate and beautiful fabric 
on which her subsistence depended. Her aged aunt was 
tying up the few old-fashioned flowers in the front garden, 
which perfumed the air on the soft summer eve, when the 
Squire approached the cottage. 

* "A beautiful evening, pretty Bertha," said he, stopping 
at the gate. " Can you tell me which way Lord Edgar 
rode to-day ? " 

l "I have not seen him since the morning," Bertha 
replied, rising and coming forward to the gate, " when he 
went into the wood after the other gentlemen." 

1 " My pretty friend," said Sir Harry, " I think you can 
tell us a better story than that Now say truly, how long 
is it since he tore himself away from this cottage and its 
fair occupant ? Nay, no prevarication," said he, seeing 
her about to speak ; " we know what makes him so fond 
of a certain well not far from hence." 

' " Fair sir, I do assure you that Lord Edgar has not 
been near my cottage since this morning, when he passed 
with all the gallant gentlemen who now are in your com- 
pany, and then he stayed his horse at the gate only to 
ask for a draught of milk. I do assure you, honoured 
sir, that it is the sacred truth," said she, with tears in her 
eyes. " Question Dame Elspeth on the subject" 

' Squire Waldron, seeing her distressed manner, began 
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to believe that it was as she said ; but then, what could 
have happened to Lord Edgar, who had never absented 
himself in this way before ? While they were debating 
the subject, Bertha timidly approached Sir Harry Turn- 
bull, and inquired what the matter was with regard to 
Lord Edgar Branksome. 

' " Why, matter enough," replied he, " seeing that we 
cannot find him high nor low, and where he has hidden 
himself we cannot discover for the life of us. But maybe 
he has returned to the Chase while we are parleying here. 
So let us be off homewards as fast as we may, and inquire 
into the gay youth's adventures." 

1 Bidding farewell to Bertha and Dame Elspeth they 
bowed courteously, and setting spurs to their horses were 
soon out of sight 

' When they reached Waldron Chase they questioned 
the serving-men, but could gain no tidings of their lost 
companion. Squire Waldron knew not what to think 
about his absence, but as it was growing too dark to con- 
tinue the search with any chance of success, they decided 
to ride out with the first peep of day and scour the 
country in quest of the fugitive.' 



CHAPTER III. 

1 The morning after the events recorded in the last chapter 
rose bright and cloudless, and the fair Bertha, according 
to her custom, took her pitcher and went for some water 
to prepare the morning meal. She went to the well 
under the bank, and having filled her pitcher with the 
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sparkling water, which danced in the beams of the rising 
sun, she stood it beside the well, and seating herself on 
the mossy bank began to ruminate on the events of the 
day before, and wondered what could be the cause of 
Lord Edgar's absence. Her attention was attracted by a 
rustling noise in the thicket near her, and turning, she 
beheld a large and glossy fox walking slowly towards the 
well. Her first impulse was one of fear, but observing 
that it was evidently going to the spring as if to drink, 
she stepped aside and made way for it After it had 
quenched its thirst it gazed upon her with its large brown 
eyes, which had quite a human expression in them, and 
then laid itself at her feet as if it were a faithful dog. 
While she was yet pondering on this strange behaviour 
the sound of horses' feet was heard, which caused the fox 
to rise from the ground where it was lying and rush into 
the wood. 

* Bertha took up her pitcher and was returning home- 
wards, when she met the company of horsemen who were 
seeking for Lord Edgar. As the Squire rode up Bertha 
curtsied to him and craved to know if Lord Edgar had 
been found, and, receiving an answer in the negative, 
turned sorrowfully away and retraced her steps to the 
cottage. Squire Waldron and his party had ridden over 
all the surrounding country, and had inquired in every 
hamlet, but without success. No traces were to be found, 
nor could they conjecture how he could have so com- 
pletely vanished without leaving any clue. So in sheer 
despair they returned to the Chase, leaving it to time to 
unravel the mystery. 
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* Bertha grieved sadly for the loss of her lover. She 
feared that he had been waylaid, and perhaps murdered, 
by some of the lawless characters who infested the woods 
and the surrounding country. She grew pale and thin, 
and no longer was her sweet voice heard singing simple 
country ballads over the airy fabrics that grew rapidly 
under her nimble fingers. She worked harder than ever, 
but it was evident to all who saw her that she had no 
longer any tie to earth. Her only pleasure consisted in 
going every morning to the spring, where the fox came 
regularly to drink with each returning dawn, and would 
afterwards gaze upon her with such a human expression 
that she could not resist the thought that it sympathized 
with her in her sorrow. It would then return to the woods, 
and was seldom seen again during the day. 

1 But we must now return to Squire Waldron, whom we 
left in such doubt and dismay at the absence of Lord 
Edgar Branksome. 

' The Squire had been the guardian of the youth from 
an early age, for being his maternal uncle, and all his 
property being settled on Lord Edgar, he had always 
looked upon him as a son, and was deeply affected at his 
loss. After using every means in his power to find him, 
the Squire shut himself up and refused to join the hunting- 
parties and carousals he once took such pleasure in. His 
friends tried to arouse him, but without effect. 

'Affairs were in this position when the parents of 
Lord Edgar, fearing for the life of the Squire if he 
persisted in thus nursing his grief, implored him to 
make some effort to rouse himself. At first it was 
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useless, but their repeated importunities and the re- 
monstrances of Sir Harry Turnbull and other friends 
made him consent to ride about his estate, which in 
his absence had been much neglected. After a time 
they proposed a hunt, as they told him that a splendid 
fox had been seen in the neighbourhood. For a long 
time he resisted their entreaties, as he had vowed never 
to hunt again, for he ascribed the death of Lord Edgar 
to the last fatal foxhunt. 

' " There is a curse laid upon me," he said, "for tor- 
turing a poor creature that never harmed me." But they 
urged, " that a fox was a destructive beast, and as such 
ought to be destroyed." To which he replied, "that if it 
were so there was no need to hunt it to death, it could 
be killed more painlessly and more effectually by other 
means." However, they at length overcame his scruples, 
and he consented to ride with them again. 

* The meet was arranged for the next morning near 
the wood, from whence the fox had been seen to come 
out to drink at the spring, and they hoped by this means 
to win back the Squire to an interest in life and its 
pleasures.' 

CHAPTER IV. 

* Bertha had set out from her cottage on the same 
morning that the hunt was arranged for, and was sitting 
by the spring awaiting the appearance of the fox, which 
she now began to look upon as a friend and companion. 

* She heard the joyous shouts of the huntsmen and 
the bay of the dogs in the distance, and while she was 
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hoping that the chase would turn in another direction, 
the fox that had attached himself to her rushed up to 
her from the wood and sank on the grass by her side. 
As she looked at him panting there she saw that one of 
his fore-paws was maimed and bleeding. She knelt by 
his side, and raising his foot tenderly, examined the 
hurt, which seemed to have been caused by a trap ; 
and bringing some water to the place where he was 
lying she bathed the bleeding paw, and bound it up 
with her pocket-handkerchief. The poor animal gazed 
into her face with a look of gratitude, then turned away 
and crept into the underwood, where he was soon con- 
cealed from view. She immediately busied herself in 
destroying the trail that would lead the dogs to his 
hiding-place, and had not long completed her task when 
a pack of hounds appeared in full cry, running towards 
the bank where she was seated. The huntsmen called 
them back on seeing the young maiden seated on the 
bank, and one of them rode forward and courteously 
inquired whether a fox had passed that way, and in 
what direction he had gone. She for some time eluded 
his questions, in hopes that the poor animal would have 
got out of the track of pursuit. When she was at last 
obliged to answer she said, "that a fox had passed 
through the wood, but it was some time before." 
While the huntsmen were debating which was the best 
course to take, Bertha approached Squire Waldron 
and inquired " if any tidings had been heard about Lord 
Edgar?" 

'The Squire replied mournfully, "that no one had 
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seen him as yet, and the affair was shrouded in mystery 
as deep as ever." 

1 Bertha drew the Squire on to talk of the lost one, 
in order to give more time to the poor animal that had 
gone into the wood ; but at length the hunters became 
impatient, and she was compelled to retire to the bank, 
where she sat down dreading to see the furious hounds 
dragging forward the mangled body of the poor fox. 

1 At length the sounds died away in the distance, and 
Bertha advanced to the wood to see if there was any 
trace of her favourite. All appearing still she returned 
to the well, and was astonished to see the handsome 
figure of Lord Edgar there, lying on the bank. One of 
his hands was bound with a white cambric handkerchief, 
which she recognised as the one she had put round the 
wounded paw of the fox. Lord Edgar was reclining 
where the animal had thrown himself, but rising to meet 
Bertha he advanced towards her with a sweet smile, and, 
taking her hand in his, said, — 

* " Bless you, my dearest Bertha, for breaking the dire- 
ful spell that was laid upon me by the Witch of the Moor, 
in revenge for the death of her favourite. When I offered 
her gold to repay her for the loss of her companion she 
cursed me bitterly, and laid this spell upon me, that I 
should live under the shape of a fox until I was hunted 
down as her poor friend had been ; and the only escape 
from my fate lay in the hands of the fair maiden who 
would save my life under that guise. Had it been any 
one less tender-hearted to all living beings than thou, my 
dearest one, I had stood but a sorry chance, but when 
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thou didst pity me I felt that the malison would be over- 
come by love. See," said he, unbinding his hand, " this 
is a hurt I got in escaping from those who were pursuing 
me, but thy fair hands and pitying looks soon assuaged 
my pain. The life that thou hast saved shall be dedi- 
cated to thy happiness, and never more shall this hand 
assist in taking the life of a poor dumb creature in sport, 
so called, but in reality cruelty." 

* While they were conversing the Squire rode towards 
them, having left his friends to pursue their pastime while 
he sadly returned homeward. Great was his astonish- 
ment at seeing Lord Edgar, but still greater when he re- 
counted the marvellous history of the enchantment. 

' They conducted the blushing Bertha to the Chase, 
where she was presented to the assembled company as the 
preserver and destined bride of Lord Edgar Branksome. 

1 Great were the rejoicings at his return amongst his 
friends, and his parents having withdrawn their objection 
to the marriage, in gratitude to Bertha, the wedding was 
solemnised with great splendour, and Lord Edgar and 
his lovely bride remembered with heartfelt pleasure their 
happy meeting at the Fox's Well.' 

***** 

The legend I had just listened to pleased me greatly, 
and seemed to contain a moral, which made such an im- 
pression on me that I could not help pointing out to my 
friend how the inordinate love that some men, and even 
women, have for field sports, is apt to blunt all their finer 
feelings, and render them callous to the pain they cruelly 
inflict on dumb creatures in order to amuse their leisure 
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hours. It would be far more creditable and praiseworthy, 
and would bring them more lasting and solid pleasure, if, 
instead of torturing poor animals and birds for their sport, 
they were to use the time, health, and wealth, so benefi- 
cently bestowed upon them, in ameliorating the sickness 
and eradicating the almost heathen darkness and ignor- 
ance of those who live and work on their estates. No 
man or woman, if they did their duty, should find the 
time hang heavy on their hands in the country, while the 
old worn-out labourer, the untaught child, or the ailing 
woman, were dragging out their under-fed, half-clad 
existence, from year to year, beneath the shadow of his 
walls, only at last to retire to the union or fill a pauper's 
grave. Half the trouble and expense bestowed on keep- 
ing a pack of hounds to help in cowardly killing a poor 
unsavoury animal would, if properly used, soothe the 
passage to the grave of many a one who has gone there 
untended and uncared for. 

' But,' said Mr. Frankland, * they say the fox enjoys 
it, and rather likes to be hunted.' 

' Lord Edgar did not think so,' said I ; * and perhaps 
if one of the persons who so glibly make this assertion 
were to find himself in the fox's place, with panting sides 
and failing strength, in front of a pack of furious hounds 
and scarcely less savage men, all eager for his life, he 
might change his opinion.' 

1 You must allow, however, that it is a very healthful 
and invigorating amusement,' said my friend. 

' They could obtain all these advantages if they ran 
after the fox on foot ; but no, they must be carried in the 
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chase, and the fox must die, so that they may take his 
brush, which they prize as if it were a reward of merit ' 

Mr. Frankland smiled at my objections, and said, 
1 The foxes were very destructive animals, and as such 
ought to be killed.' 

* Then why not kill them wherever they can be caught ? 
Why every now and then cart about a dozen foxes into a 
part of the country where there were none before ? And 
why are farmers and others who kill a fox in a legitimate 
way treated by the fox-hunting men as if they had mur- 
dered a child at least? If, as you say, they are a 
nuisance and a pest, kill them by all means, but do not 
act in a manner that is unchristianlike and cruel in a 
man, but a disgrace to the name of a woman. You must 
excuse me, my dear Mr. Frankland, for being so warm in 
my remarks, but it is a subject upon which I feel deeply, 
and cannot keep silence when it is spoken about.' 

* Well/ said he, ' I do not approve of the so-called 
sport any more than you do, but my feeble voice would 
have no effect while countrymen are what they are ; so I 
give it up, hoping they will see their cruelty in its true 
colours some day.' 

Conversing on this subject, we turned from the Fox's 
Well and crossed a stile that led to a path through the 

s 

fields, along which we had walked some distance, when 
my companion drew my attention to a path which lay to 
the right, and told me that a little further on there was 
another spring of a very interesting and peculiar character. 
In this case it was said to possess medicinal virtues, and 
to cure all diseases of the eyes, We passed over the stile 
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and went to view it, and certainly, in this land of springs 
and legends, this was by no means the least curious. 

In appearance it was a long barrow, or mound of earth, 
which at one end rose abruptly and rather overhung the 
other part of the grass, giving the mound the appearance 
of a person lying on the ground and resting his head on 
his hand. From the elevated part, clear cold water 
dropped slowly into a small cavity below. My friend 
told me it was called 'The Giant's Tears/ from the 
similarity to a person weeping. 

4 Of course/ said he, * there is a legend attached to 
this place by the country people, which I will try to re- 
peat to you. It was told to me by an old woman who 
acted as nurse to us children, and who came from this 
part of the country. She did not inform me in what 
epoch of the dark ages the events happened, but as it 
seemed to be a very graceful and touching story I have 
no doubt you will like to hear it It runs thus : — 



4 THE LEGEND OF THE GIANT'S TEARS. 

4 Once upon a time, in those dark ages when the 
towns in England were few, and those well guarded by 
walls and towers, and great tracts of the country were 
covered with forest trees, or by woods where roamed the 
wolf and other wild animals, the thrifty farmer was un- 
known, and the land was partly cultivated by a class 
called villeins, or dependents of some great lord or chief- 
tain, whose castle formed the centre round which they 
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lived, receiving from its owner protection in return for 
the services rendered to him. 

'These colonies, when people became more numerous, 
developed into villages, and as the country was cleared of 
its woods, and its population increased, the protecting 
castle disappeared or became a ruin. We can scarcely 
now realise the value of such a place when its lord was 
a man whose heart was open to the calls of humanity, or 
whose life was guided by the softening influences of re- 
ligion, which even then had some bright examples in this 
country. 

* It was near the spot where the* village of Rothwell 
now stands that there existed a castle, whose lord was a 
man of immense stature. He had been a mighty man of 
war from his youth. The dread of his name went before 
him, and inspired a fear that his presence fully confirmed, 
so that his enemies often fled before a blow was struck. 
He was commonly called " The Giant," and was looked 
upon as a prodigy throughout the country far and wide. 
But though a lion in war, he was of a most benevolent 
disposition, and in peace became a lamb. 

* While in the height of his prosperity and power he 
had been struck down by a blow, that had the effect of 
changing the course of his after-life. His wife, of whom 
he was passionately fond, had died in giving birth to a 
daughter, and the powerful lord and gigantic warrior 
found himself subdued by the presence of a little child. 

4 As the fair-haired girl grew up her father became 
more and more attached to her, and all the love he had 
pnce given to her lost mother was transferred to his only 

F 
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daughter, whom he regarded as the apple of his eye. To 
see her daily becoming more and more the image of her 
sainted mother seemed to him a great consolation, and 
he devoted himself to her education, in which he was 
assisted by the worthy Prior of the neighbouring monastery. 

* Under this teaching the fair young mistress of the 
castle became the good angel of the whole country round, 
while her father was delighted to place his establishment 
under her direction, and the hospitality of the Giant's 
Castle became widely known. The weary traveller was 
never turned from its gate, while the sick and afflicted 
journeyed to it as the source from which certain comfort 
and relief ever flowed. No wonder that her father prized 
her above all his earthly riches and possessions, and that 
he dreaded the day when he should be parted from her. 

* She had now attained the sweet age of seventeen, 
when one stormy night they were startled by a loud 
knocking at the outer door of the castle, and a faint voice 
was heard imploring succour; but before the servitor (who 
had flown to the gate at the summons) could open it, the 
sound of a body falling heavily struck upon his ear. 

i He threw the portal wide open, and by the light of 
the cresset in the arch above the door he discovered a 
young knight stretched upon the ground, bathed in blood. 
He raised up the body, and summoning assistance carried 
the wounded man to the guest-chamber, where he was 
placed upon a couch, while Father Anselmo, from the 
Priory of Rothwell (who was possessed of great skill in 
leech-craft), gave his aid in restoring the wounded man to 
^ss. On examination it appeated that he had 
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been stabbed twice in the back, without, however, in- 
juring any vital part, as the stout back-plate he wore had 
caused the thrusts to glance off, leaving only flesh wounds, 
which were of little importance. The servants searched 
round the castle in order to discover the perpetrators of 
this dastardly deed, but without effect, and it was con- 
jectured that he had been set upon by robbers. The 
lord of the castle gave orders that the country round 
should be scoured in pursuit of the marauders, and 
having sent out a strong party for this purpose he turned 
his solicitude towards his guest, who, under the careful 
treatment of Father Anselmo and the beautiful Athelind, 
had already begun to show signs of amendment 

4 In the course of the next morning a splendid barb 
made his appearance at the gate, neighing as if to attract 
attention, and when the grooms led him in he seemed to 
perfectly understand that he was to remain there. 

'As soon as the knight was sufficiently strengthened 
to reply to the lord of the castle, the Giant inquired re- 
specting the horse that had come to the gate in the 
morning after the young knight was wounded. The 
youth, who gave as his name Conrad de Wolfenstein, son 
of the famous Ulric de Wolfenstein, a wealthy and power- 
ful baron of Germania, explained to his host that the 
steed belonged to him, and that he had lost it on the 
preceding night The Giant then asked the cause of his 
wounds, and if he could give any information as to the 
men who had waylaid him. The youth replied, "that he 
was riding towards the east coast of England, in order to 
embark for his own land, having been entrusted with a 
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mission to the King of England from his Prince, and 
passing along the road he felt weary, and (not knowing 
the hospitable character of the master of the castle he 
was now in) he had withdrawn into a wood which was 
near, and had reposed on the greensward with his faith- 
ful steed beside him. He was awakened suddenly by a 
loud cry from his horse, and, springing up on the turf, 
he discovered by the light of the moon shining through 
the trees, that two men were dragging his horse away, 
which neighed loudly, as if to awake him. He pursued 
the robbers for a short time, when a violent storm broke 
out, and he vainly struggled after them in the blinding 
rain and lightning. Soon the castle appeared in sight, 
when the men, fearing detection, rushed upon him and 
endeavoured to disarm him. In the struggle to free him- 
self one of the robbers stabbed him twice in the back, 
and the other felled him to the ground with a blow on 
the head. When he returned to consciousness the ruf- 
fians had disappeared with the horse, and he was lying 
near the castle gates. He was just able to drag himself 
to the door and raise the heavy knocker when insensi- 
bility again overtook him, and he knew nothing more 
until he found himself under the care of the worthy monk 
and the kind-hearted lord of the castle." 

'Each day he improved in health, and as the weather 
was warm and sunny he wandered with the fair Athelind 
in the shady walks of the blooming gardens that sur- 
rounded the castle, or reposed on the cushioned seats 
of the terrace, soothed by the murmuring of fountains 
and warbling of birds. Sometimes on these occasions 
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the lovely Athelind would bring her lute and sing a 
simple lay of flowers and sunshine, or a legend of former 
days, to amuse her guest; but often the lute fell neglected 
by her side, while the youthful Conrad, clasping her hand in 
his, poured into her too willing ear his vows of endless love. 

* Beautiful was the picture of these two young hearts, 
forgetting all the world but themselves; she with her 
golden tresses falling over her fair cheek, as if to hide 
the blushes that mantled on it at his honeyed words ; he, 
with his raven curls and bright black eyes (that bespoke 
on one side, at least, a Southern origin), gazing up into 
her face with looks of love and entreaty. Alas 1 she 
had already learned to forget her once dearly loved 
father in the fascinations of this young and ardent 
stranger. She no longer ministered by her father's side 
to the wants of the way-worn traveller. Her father still 
dispensed his hospitalities with the same lavish hand to 
the necessitous; but his heart was heavy, for he knew 
that another image filled the soul of the daughter he had 
so lovingly and fondly cherished. But he knew that 
the young heart must soon fly to another nest, and that 
if the youth proved worthy of her love he would be con- 
tent to be happy in their happiness. 

* So matters continued for a time, when one evening 
as Athelind and Conrad were, as usual, lingering on the 
terrace watching the gorgeous sun sinking to his rest, 
Conrad led his companion to a seat, and reclining at her 
feet seemed lost in melancholy thoughts. Athelind play- 
fully rallied him on his silence and abstraction, to which 
he only replied by pressing her hand silently in his. 
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'"Why so sad, dear Conrad?" said she; "look at 
that glorious sunset, and the lovely scene on every side, 
and say if aught that is sorrowful can remain in the soul 
under the influence of its heavenly calm. Shall I take 
my lute and try to exorcise the dark thoughts that oppress 
thee? But I know what thou art pining for. Art thou 
not, in fancy, joining in the martial feats and knightly 
deeds of thy renowned father? If it be so, why fret 
away thy life in this obscurity and bury thy prowess in 
this unknown region? Show thyself in the scenes 
where the brave and beautiful gild the every-day world, 
and where none will shine as thou;" 

4 " Fain would I obey thy behests, lovely lady," said 
Conrad; "but a more potent spell is laid upon me to 
retain me at thy side. I cannot leave thee. Fly with me, 
and be my bride, beyond the seas, and thy days will be 
spent in sunshine far from this cold and cheerless land." 

4 " Request me of my father, dear Conrad," said she, 
"and he will not say thee nay; or if he be obdurate 
at first, he will relent in time." 

' " I have already craved thee of him for a bride, 
dear Athelind," said Conrad; "but he bids me wait three 
long years. He reasons with the slow caution of blood 
cooled by age, and recks not the impatience of the 
youthful lover. Old age forgets the lava flood that once 
poured through his veins, and prates of prudence and 
patience, forsooth ! It maddens me when I think of the 
puling excuses that he put forth to prevent our union." 

' " Oh ! do not speak so harshly of my dear father," 
said Athelind, the tears standing in her beautiful eyes; 
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" he means it all for our good. He deems me too young 
to leave his fostering care." 

* " Then you will join him in wishing this long pro- 
bation?" said Conrad, impetuously. "Let me depart, 
since I see your love for me is so easily put aside. I 
will go, never to return, but will end my miserable life 
upon the field of honour." 

* Then, turning away hastily, he seemed as if he were 
departing ; but she threw herself at his feet, and seizing 
his hand, cried, — 

'"Oh, leave me not, beloved Conrad! I would 
gladly go with thee, but it would break my heart to leave 
my dear father without one embrace, or a blessing from 
his revered lips. Be patient, and trust thy Athelind, who 
lives but for her father and for thee. My father will 
listen to our prayers, and make us happy if we wait his 
patience. And why should we not do so, dear Conrad ? 
for while thou art with me I crave no further happi- 
ness." 

* " Forgive my hasty words, dear Athelind, which all 
proceeded from my disappointment at thy father's man- 
date that we should wait three weary years. Exert thy 
loving wiles, and win him to complete our happiness. 
He will hearken to thee, even if he turn a deaf ear to my 
entreaties." 

1 Athelind promised that she would endeavour to turn 
her father's determination, but found her efforts all in 
vain. He loved his darling too well to accede to her 
request, and he wished further to prove the love that 
Conrad professed for her. When she informed Conrad 
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that she was unsuccessful in her suit to her father, he 
again entreated her to fly with him. 

* For a long time she refused to listen to him, until at 
length, in an unguarded moment, she promised to be his 
if her father did not grant her prayer; and on her last 
appeal to him being denied, she, with many tears, fled 
from her home with Conrad de Wolfenstein. 

4 One evening at the vesper hour a maiden, robed in 
a dark mantle which shrouded her figure, appeared at the 
postern -gate, where a knight waited to lead her to a 
palfrey, which, with his noble steed, stood ready saddled 
to convey them from the castle. She cast one tearful 
look upward to the lattice of the chamber in which her 
father was busied in study with his confessor, Father 
Jerome; then she gave her hand to the knight, who, 
kissing it tenderly, placed her on her palfrey. Mounting 
his gallant steed, he rode forth with her through the gate 
which had so hospitably opened to receive him when in 
his dire necessity ; then taking the bridle-rein of his fair 
companion, he led her forth from that dear home to 
which she was never more to return. 

' Great was the consternation and dismay of the bower- 
maidens when they sought the chamber of the Lady 
Athelind and found not their beloved mistress. They 
rushed forth pale and breathless to the lord of the castle 
and proclaimed her absence. His first question on being 
informed of her flight was, " Where is Conrad ?" and 
when it was discovered that he, too, was absent, the 
bereaved father recognised at once the arch-traitor who 
had lured away his beloved child. He appeared for some 
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time as if he were stupefied ; then, rising from the couch 
on which he had flung himself in his first agony of grief, 
he desired his menials never more to mention to him the 
names of Conrad and Athelind. 

'The winter passed into spring, the summer came 
with its beauteous flowers, and again faded by degrees 
through the autumn and winter, and yet no tidings of the 
fugitives. The lord of the castle still welcomed the toil- 
worn and weary travellers who sought his hospitable 
hearth, still his ministering hand was stretched forth to 
help the needy and afflicted, but his heart was heavy and 
his brow was sad, and it was apparent to all that the light 
of his life had departed. 

* He often wandered alone in the adjacent meadows, 
to indulge his mournful and bitter thoughts, and to muse 
upon the ingratitude of his daughter and of the stranger 
he had so carefully tended. 

'• One afternoon, while thus sadly occupied, he observed 
a figure approaching him robed in a garment of black 
serge, with the hood drawn over the head so as to conceal 
the features of the wearer. The darkness was coming on 
apace and prevented the giant from seeing who it was, so 
that he waited until the figure came up to him, when, 
throwing back the hood, she disclosed the features of his 
long-lost daughter; but ah ! how altered ! The once bright 
blue eyes were sunken and dimmed with weeping, the rosy 
cheek had paled to ashy whiteness, while the wasted form 
and pinched expression of the once beautiful face told a 
tale of woe and misery. Flinging herself on the ground 
at his feet she embraced his knees and besought him to 



1 
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forgive his child. For a moment he stood irresolute, 
then, snatching her to his breast, he pressed her closely to 
his heart, and exclaimed : " Forgive thee, my daughter ! 
Oh, say not such piteous words ! I have always had for- 
giveness for thee, but for that traitor knight there is 
none. Nought but his recreant life will satisfy my 
revenge." 

' " Oh, my father, say not so ! I love him still, though 
he has proved false to his word and me. Let thine anger 
fall upon my head, but spare Conrad — mine, alas ! no 
longer. But I faint ; my life is ebbing fast. Give me 
one kiss before I depart Farewell, my dear and much- 
wronged father ! Make me a grave in this lonely meadow, 
where thou hast received and forgiven thy erring daughter, 
for my poor remains are not worthy to repose by the 
side of my sainted mother." 

* As her father bent over her to print a forgiving kiss 
upon her brow she sank back upon the ground and died. 
Her father caused her body to be buried in the field as 
she desired, and each day his stately form might be seen 
proceeding from the castle to the grave of his daughter, 
which he decked with the sweetest flowers. One' day he 
returned not His faithful seneschal flew to seek him, 
but the cares of the lord of the castle were over. He lay 
dead upon the grave of his Athelind. They buried him 
by her side, and the legend tells that from the head of 
the mound where the giant was buried the tears continued 
to flow, as they did in life, from the father's eyes upon the 
resting-place of his beloved daughter. 

* To this day drops of bright clear water may be seen 
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trickling from a spot in the field, and the spring has ever 
since been known as " The Giant's Tears. " 

- ' History sheds a dim light on the sorrowful legend, 
and further says that the knight had planned the whole 
scheme in order to carry off the daughter of the^iant, the 
fame of whose beauty had reached the court of Germany. 
But his treacherous conduct met with its reward ; for, 
returning to the neighbourhood with some of his com- 
panions, he was recognized by the servants, to whom he 
had been well known during his long stay at the castle. 
These faithful followers were still mourning their lost 
master and mistress, and, stung by the insulting presence 
of the cause of so much misery and wrong, they fell upon 
the knight and his companions and left not one alive to 
tell the tale. Their bodies were buried in the churchyard 
that surrounds the ancient Priory, and a stone was placed 
over the grave, which recorded the ingratitude and perfidy 
of Conrad de Wolfenstein.' 

Standing as we were, looking on the mound, I seemed 
to see the unhappy father stretched upon the grass, 
dropping tears upon the grave of his loved and lost 
daughter. As my friend had before informed me, the 
legend did seem a most pathetic and interesting story 
of woman's trust and man's perfidy, and although the 
age I lived in ought to have inspired more Christian 
feelings, I own that I was glad to know that the recreant 
knight had met with the punishment he so richly merited. 

After surveying the surrounding landscape we re- 
traced our steps to the field we had previously crossed, 
and, getting over a stile on the other side, found ourselves 
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on a road leading to our hostelry. Three or four houses 
stood on the side by which we entered the road, and 
opposite to them a high bank supported the fields, which 
again stretched away towards the south. Down this side 
of the bank I noticed a bright and silvery stream rippling 
in a water-worn groove among the stones, until it reached 
the level of the road, where for some distance it ran along 
and finally lost itself among the pebbles and rubbish of 
the roadside. 

* Here again,' said I, * is a spring of clear water. Is 
there any legend attached to this — any curse, that it 
is allowed to run to waste ? Why do not some of these 
lazy people bring here a few rough stones, which, with 
a tile for a spout, are all that are necessary to make 
a conduit, from which each villager might draw an in- 
exhaustible supply of water, instead of toiling across wide 
fields or begging the daily pailful to which the local 
authorities restrict them at the chained pump? 

Mr. Frankland said it had often been suggested to them 
by the village doctor, Mr. M'Closkie, but they were not 
only too lazy to attend to his advice, but too prejudiced, 
and so much opposed to any innovation, that they would 
not have used it even if put ready for them. They 
seemed determined to live and die as their fathers had 
done before them, since the time when they were too 
indolent to give the cup of water to the old woman who 
left such a curse upon them. 

* This is Mr. M'Closkie's house,' said he, indicating 
with his hand the first one we came to. * We will call 
in and see if he can give us his company to dinner, when 
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he may enlighten us as to some of the legends you have 
heard* 

We called, but were told that he was out on a pro- 
fessional visit, and was expected home in a short time ; 
so, leaving an invitation for him to follow us as soon as 
he should return, we made our way to Mr. Merryton's, 
where we found a substantial repast prepared for us ; and 
we did justice to it, for our appetites were sharpened by 
the long walk we had taken, and our visitor was uncer- 
tain. We then arranged with our host to provide for our 
guest when he should make his appearance, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the events of the day over a bottle of 
his best port. Thus passed the afternoon pleasantly 
enough, and Mr. Frankland suggested that he should 
again walk to Mr. M'Closkie's, and see if he could not 
bring him round to spend an hour with us before we left 
the village. The day was warm, and I preferred staying 
in the cool room at the inn. The open windows over- 
looked a rustic garden, and the breeze entered very 
pleasantly, while the rustling of the leaves had a very 
soothing effect. The feeling of having partaken of a 
good dinner, and the knowledge that we had a long walk 
to the station in prospect, made the rest I was now en- 
joying doubly pleasant While my friend was away I 
occupied myself in jotting down some notes of the re- 
markable legends he had related to me. I had succeeded 
in committing to paper a few of the principal points in 
the stories, when I began to feel so drowsy that I was 
afraid I should be sound asleep before Mr. Frankland 
returned with his friend. 
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It was necessary to rouse myself, and while wondering 
how I should keep awake, it occurred to me that I 
should like to walk across to the church and take a 
general and quiet survey of it, while the shades of 
evening were creeping on. As it was still light I could 
see if my friend passed the end of the lane, and I 
should not be missed, so off I started. As I neared the 
sacred edifice I was surprised to hear strains of music 
proceeding from the organ, which had appeared to be 
unused when I had visited it earlier in the day. As I 
approached nearer I found that the church was lighted 
up so brilliantly that the stained-glass windows stood out 
against the evening sky as if they had been studded with 
the richest jewels. On arriving at the door (which I 
found open) I paused awhile, wondering at the sudden 
change that had come over the place since I had seen it 
in the morning, but resolving to find out the mystery I 
advanced within the screen, when a sight burst upon my 
eyes that made me for a time doubt their evidence or my 
own sanity. 

The altar, so neglected when I had seen it in the 
morning, was now draped with cloth of gold, the tall wax 
lights upon it were burning brightly, while the priests in 
their rich vestments were serving in front Before them 
was a train of knights, in waiting upon one who was 
evidently of high rank, and whose form and figure seemed 
to bespeak him of foreign lineage. The maiden who 
knelt at the altar with him was beautiful as an angel, 
her soft blue eyes cast upon the ground; tears were 
streaming down her cheeks, pale with weeping. The 
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youth who knelt by her side, and whose raven locks con- 
trasted with her luxuriant flaxen curls, strove to comfort 
her. 

'Look up, my sweet bride,' whispered he; 'thy 
father will relent when we return to tell him that it was 
love made us so ungrateful to him, but that the future 
shall prove our affection and gratitude for all his love and 
kindness to his children.' 

' Ah ! but to leave my dear father, who had only one 
in the world to comfort him ! I am a wretched and un- 
thankful daughter,' said she, still weeping. ' Oh, that 
my dear father knew the grief I feel at treating him 
thus ! ' 

' He does know it ! ' thundered a voice behind me. 

I turned in the greatest consternation, and beheld a 
gigantic figure, who strode into the church bearing in his 
hand a ponderous axe, which he held aloft menacingly,. 
and evidently intended to use. Fear so overcame me 
that I sank on a seat, unable to move ; but from my 
position I saw the maiden start from her kneeling posture 
and throw herself at the feet of the tall figure, who bent 
over her in evident grief. 

Soon the shrill tones of a witch-like creature, who 
crept from one of the side -aisles into the midst of the 
bridal retinue, were heard exclaiming, in discordant 
tones, — 

'You thought to deceive the father who loved and 
reared you ! Curses upon all ingratitude and selfishness ! 
My curses on all who prefer their own enjoyment and 
pleasure to the happiness and welfare of their fellow- 
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creatures ! And thou, Sir Knight, who wast so kindly 
tended, was it a Christian requital to steal away the only 
child of the man who had saved thy life ? For that act 
of ingratitude thy recreant life shall pay. Upon him, my 
followers ! tear him limb from limb ! ' 

As she uttered these fearful words she raised herself 
in a commanding attitude, and pointing to the opposite 
side of the church was answered by an unearthly sound, 
as the door of the crypt burst open and a train of warriors 
crowded into the church. They were habited in such an 
ancient garb that I could not recognise them as beings of 
this world Knowing, too, that the place from whence 
they issued was full of dry bones, and that there was 
stored away the skeletons of an ancient race whose very 
name was forgotten ; remembering, also, the size of the 
bones I had seen, and the evidence that they had belonged 
to fighting men who had died in battle, it at once flashed 
upon me that the dead had been called to life to mingle 
in the fray. 

Their weapons were of the most rude though massive 
description, in comparison with the polished steel and 
glittering arms of the knights who stood before the altar ; 
but in the hands of those tall, unearthly forms, that 
seemed the champions of a race of giants, what could 
stand against them? Rapidly they streamed into the 
church, and with a rush precipitated themselves on the 
knight and his train, who seemed paralysed by the sudden 
attack. Fiercely glared their eyes, and as they swung 
their ponderous axe or mace many a knight fell before 
them. Loud were the shouts and execrations "as the 
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giant warriors poured their fury on the heads of the de- 
voted knights. The maiden fainted on the ground, and 
her father, bending over her, vainly strove to raise and 
shield her from the trampling feet and blows of those who 
fought madly around her. Presently I saw the witch-like 
figure rush forward again, dashing wildly into the midst 
of the struggling mass, and, seizing the maiden by the 
hair, flung her upon the stones, shrieking ' Dogs ! vipers ! 
thieves ! ye destroyed the only friend I had, and ye shall 
all smart for it ! ' I could restrain myself no longer, but 
rushed forward to help the father to protect his lovely 
daughter ; and we had succeeded in extricating her from 
the foul hands of the old witch, and were carrying her 
towards the door, when again the evil voice was heard ; 
the beldame followed us, and before we could reach the 
entrance and call for help she had seized me with her 
bony clutch. I felt her skinny hand and bird-like claws 
at my throat ; the lights danced before my eyes. All over 
the sacred fane the battle was raging — shouts, shrieks, 
and execrations were mingled in my mind with the 
thought that my friend would be in a state of despair as 
to my fate, when suddenly the lofty warrior whose 
daughter I had helped to rescue raised his ponderous 
two-handed battle-axe, and, letting it fall heavily on the 
skull of the old witch, clove it to the neck, and she fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

The sudden transition from extreme terror to a sense 
of safety overcame me so completely that I fell back 
fainting ; but hearing a well-known voice saying, * What 
is the matter, old fellow, that you are in such a state of 
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fear ?' I opened my eyes and saw my friend, Frankland, 
standing by me as I lay reclined in a large easy-chair by 
the window. 

'You seem to have had a very unpleasant night- 
mare — or day-mare, we ought to call it/ said he. ' I 
found you in a state of perspiration, and crying but in a 
sort of stifled voice as if you were choking. What is it 
all about ? ' 

As soon as I had shaken myself up I told him the 
awful dream I had gone through, and vowed I would 
never again go to sleep upon such a ponderous dose of 
giants, old ale, witches, foxes wells, and frogs wells 
again. 

My friend then told me that he had waited in vain 
for Mr. M'Closkie, who was unavoidably detained, and 
would be unable to join us that day. We then 
ordered a cup of strong tea, which I hoped would wash 
away the cobwebs from my disordered imagination. 
After we had refreshed ourselves we returned leisurely to 
the station at Rushton, and soon found ourselves at home 
at Kettering ; and, in spite of the awful dream I had ex- 
perienced at Merryton's, I felt much gratified with the 
pleasant day I had spent at Rothwell, and it will be long 
before I forget the impression made upon me by the 
interesting legends related to me by my friend, Mr. 
Frankland. 
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HE peaceful hamlet rested in the beams 
Of the departing day. The setting sun 
Had sunk beneath the hills that circled round 
The tranquil vale to which my steps had turned, 
Hoping to reach some quiet village inn 
Where I could gain refreshment, and might rest 
My weary limbs. For I had journeyed far, 
Lured by the beauty of the changing scene. 
The pathway led beside the village church, 
With ivy mantled o'er, and lichens gray 
Decking the crumbling stones like silver hair 
Upon the head of age. The verdant graves 
Were shaded by the boughs of lofty trees, 
That waved their long protecting arms above 
This fair and peaceful dwelling-place of those 
Who once were filled with life, and hope, and love. 
I passed within the churchyard's hallowed bound, 
And gazed upon the names of those who slept 
Beneath the grassy sod bedecked with flowers. 
The nightingale's soft notes stole through the groves, 
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And seemed a fitting requiem floating o'er 

The tranquil spot. ' How happy those,' I cried, 

' Who (resting from this life of woe and toil) 

Are sleeping here, their tears of sorrow dried, 

And in that Better Land have endless bliss ! ' 

While thus I wandered through the dewy grass 

Two simple mounds, placed closely side by side, 

Drew me towards them for a nearer view. 

Two grassy graves they were, but on them lay 

A wealth of lovely blossoms, newly strewn 

By the kind hands of one who loved them well 

When they were yet on earth ; and now they brought 

Their beauteous offering to bedeck the graves 

Which held the dearly prized and early lost. 

For so the few plain words proclaimed to all 

Who stayed to read the stone that marked the spot : 

' Here rests the mortal part of Minnie Gray, 

Who died ere she attained to twenty years. 

Beside her lies her dear and only friend, 

Young Alice Leigh. Well in their lives they loved, 

And have not been divided in their death.' 

Musing upon these sad, expressive words, 

I strove to picture what they were who thus 

Had left so short a record of their lives. 

I fain would learn what sorrow, swift and sure, 

Had frozen up the spring of their young days. 

So sad to pass away at twenty years 

From this fair world, so full of light and bliss ! 

Young Alice Leigh a few more months had known 

Than her dear friend, the gentle Minnie Gray. 
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The shades of evening coming on apace, 

I turned to leave the solitary spot, 

Revolving in my mind the mournful sight 

Of these two graves ; when, standing by my side, 

A man appeared, whom I had not perceived 

While sadly pondering on those simple words. 

He raised his hat politely when he met 

My startled look, and, drawing near, he asked 

1 If I were not a stranger in these parts ? ' 

I answered, ' That I came from lands afar 

To gaze upon Old England's lovely scenes ; 

And, being benighted in this beauteous vale, 

I wished to find some hospitable inn 

Where I could stay to rest ; but, passing near 

The village church, I entered through the gate 

To spend a peaceful hour among the dead. 

Tell me,' I said, and pointing to the mounds 

That lay together 'neath the silver beams 

Of the fair moon that slowly rose above 

The ivy-mantled tower, and cast her light 

Upon the breathing flowers and dewy grass, 

' Tell me the cause why two, so young and fair, 

Sleep so untimely in the silent tomb ? ' 

He heaved a sigh, as, gazing on the spot, 

He read the words engraven on the stone ; 

Then turning to me sadly, ' Sir,' said he, 

1 If you would wish to hear this mournful tale, 

My house is near this place. A crust of bread 

And cheese, and glass of home-brewed ale, I have 

To offer you. If scanty be my store, 
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The welcome is not scant that goes with it 
And if you do not scorn my humble cot 
I fain would be your host, and gladly tell 
The story of the maidens, now so still, 
Who of this place were once the light and life.' 
I warmly thanked him for his offer kind, 
And followed him, as down the churchyard path 
He led the way into a neighbouring lane, 
Where, pausing at a cottage door, o'er which 
The eglantine and honeysuckle twined, 
He bade me enter there, and placed a seat ; 
Then spread before me on the table round 
(That stood before the casement, opened wide) 
An ample store of viands, plain but good. 
He sat beside me at the grateful board, 
And pressed me much to make a hearty meal ; 
Which I was nothing loth to do, as I 
Had fasted since the morning of the day. 
When I had finished, he, with handy zeal, 
Removed the remnants of the feast, and drew 
His chair near mine, beside the window-seat ; 
Then, handing me a glass of nut-brown ale, 
Of the Two Friends the simple story told. 



' Two lovely maidens dwelt within this vale, 
And as dear sisters loved. Sweet Minnie Gray 
Was daughter to our pastor, whose sad lot 
Had been to lose his much-loved wife and see 
His only daughter left without a guide, 
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Until a widowed lady came to live 

In this our hamlet She had one fair child, 

Whom she was training with a mother's eye, 

Fearing to lose the precious legacy 

Of her dead husband. Gentle Alice Leigh 

With grateful love returned her mother's care, 

Who seemed to live but for her darling girl. 

I see them now, as, thirteen years ago, 

I saw the lady leading her fair child, 

Who gazed into her mother's face with smiles, 

And softly prattled of the pretty flowers 

Which grew upon the banks. In deepest black 

Were robed the mother and her blooming girl, 

Who, when they lived in London's busy town, 

Had lost the only friend they had on earth, 

The father and the husband. Mrs. Leigh, 

Struck to the heart by her bereavement sore, 

Soon left the town where all her happiness 

Had fled for ever. With her little one 

She sought some obscure village, where her days 

Could pass in works of loving charity. 

'Twas in her frequent walks of ministering love 

She met our pastor and his Minnie dear, 

Who greeted her with smiles, and welcomed her 

As an old friend who had returned to them 

From out the busy world, where she had lost 

Her best-loved treasure. Now they met again ; 

But ah, how changed ! A lonely man was he, 

With nought to cheer him but his orphan child ; 

And she a widow, sad and pale, whose cup 
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Once overran with joy and happiness. 
Young Minnie Gray and Alice Leigh in time 
Became fast friends, and each succeeding year 
Beheld their love increasing with their growth. 
In truth, it was a lovely sight to see 
The silken curls of little Minnie Gray, 
Which fell around her in a golden shower, 
And mingled with the glossy dark-brown locks 
Of Alice Leigh, as o'er their lesson-books 
They leaned together, with their dimpled arms 
Entwined around each other's slender waists. 
I loved them well I was their tutor then 
In all the simple rudiments of lore ; 
And when sweet Minnie, with her silvery laugh, 
Would play her merry tricks at lesson time, 
Young Alice Leigh, with grave and coaxing air, 
Of me would beg for pardon for her friend ; 
As though I e'er could chide my pupils dear ! 
I am an old and some say crabbed man, 
But if my heart contains one tender spot, 
It holds the image of those maidens fair 
As last I saw, them, ere their mournful fate, 
With its dire shadow, blighted both their lives, 
And swiftly sent them to an early grave. 
Forgive an old man's tears, they fall for those 
Who were the only ties he had to earth ; 
And Memory will bring back their winning ways, 
And all their simple marks of artless love. 
But to my story. Time had now passed on 
Until they both had reached the sunny age 
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Of sweet seventeen, when only to exist 
Makes life a fairy vision to the young. 

' One lovely summer day in leafy June 
The maidens wandered through their favourite haunt, 
Beneath the shade of lofty towering trees 
That grew within the neighbouring wood, where oft 
They passed the sultry hours of noon away. 
The birds sang sweetly on the rustling boughs, 
The squirrel climbed among the emerald leaves, 
While o'er the verdant moss that clothed the banks 
The bee and butterfly, on busy wing, 
Flew gaily in and out among the flowers 
That oped their petals to the golden sun, 
Whose ardent rays shone through the shadowing trees. 
It was a day of happiness to those 
Who slowly loitered there. Their youthful hearts 
Sent up the incense of their grateful thanks, 
Like the sweet flowers that blossomed by their side, 
Whose fragrance filled the air with rich perfume, 
Drawn from their bosoms by the god of day. 
In converse sweet the lovely maidens walked, 
Exchanging graceful fancies — quaint conceits 
And artless merriment came from their lips, 
Like bells of silver chiming on the breeze. 
Their hearts were filled with joy and thankfulness, 
And in that hour of happiness and love 
Saw not the cloud that hung above their heads, 
Soon to descend and blight the gentle lives 
Of those who roved in peace and innocence. 
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The pathway led beside a rippling stream, 

That o'er the pebbles musically flowed 

Until it reached a wide and open space, 

Where dark and deep its waters lay. The banks, 

Rocky and steep, devoid of downy moss, 

Bore only stunted trees, that thrust their roots 

Between the stones, and drew a scanty life 

From out the arid earth. Upon the lake, 

That looked so placid 'neath the summer sky, 

White water-lilies bloomed, and towering reeds 

Attract the notice of the maidens twain, 

Who vainly strove to reach them from the bank. 

One flower, more beautiful than all the rest, 

Now tempted them to where its silver cup 

Lay floating on the bosom of the lake ; 

When Minnie, bending o'er the water's brink, 

Her even balance lost, and in the depth 

Of the dark pool was struggling in the sight 

Of her dear friend, who knew not where to turn 

For help in this their dire extremity. 

Her piercing screams rang through the lonely wood, 

With little hope to meet a listener's ear, 

And franticly poor Alice Leigh essayed 

To reach her hand to help her darling friend. 

One moment more and lovely Minnie Gray 

Had bid farewell to this bright world, and thus 

Escaped the doom in store for both the friends ; 

When from the stony bank a stalwart youth 

Sprang to the rescue of the drowning girl, 

And, cleaving the dark pool, with sinewy arms 
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Seized the young maiden in his nervous grasp 
Just as she sank to rise no more. He drew 
Her senseless from the water pale and cold, 
Her long fair hair uncurled and clinging round 
The slight and girlish form that Alice Leigh 
With rapture folded in her warm embrace. 
The youth, approaching her with modest air, 
Proffered his aid to bear the senseless form 
To those whose care would bring her back to life. 
They slowly homeward turned, and on their road 
Encountered Mr. Gray, who (marvelling much 
That Alice and his Minnie long delayed 
To join the mid-day meal) had come to seek 
His daughter and her friend. When he perceived 
His Minnie carried in a stranger's arms 
He hastened to her side with trembling limbs, 
And in a voice of anguish asked the cause 
Of this their strange return. Then Alice placed 
His daughter in his arms, and with soft words 
Soon calmed his anxious fears about his child. 
She told the story of their sad mishap ; 
Then, turning to the youth, who stood apart, 
She led him to the bank where Mr. Gray 
Supported on his breast his Minnie dear, 
To whose pale cheek returning consciousness 
Restored the rose, though faintly yet it bloomed. 
At length, with wondering eyes, she looked around, 
As if she knew not where she was ; but soon 
Upon her father dear she turned her gaze, 
And all the memory of her peril came 
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Into her mind with overwhelming force ; 

Then, throwing round his neck her loving arms, 

In thankfulness she wept upon his heart. 

Meanwhile the youth advanced with Alice Leigh, 

And gazed admiringly upon the face 

Of lovely Minnie Gray (more lovely now 

Than even in the pride of brave attire). 

To him the grateful father gave his thanks, 

And pressed him much to make his home with them, 

To dry his humid clothes, and at their board 

Enjoy the pleasure of the noontide meal, 

To which his presence would supply a zest, 

For in the guest the father and the friend 

Would greet the saviour of their Minnie dear. 

From this time forth young Philip Clare became 

A constant visitor to Mr. Gray, 

To whom he told the cause of being nigh 

The scene of the disaster, when the friends 

So narrowly escaped a watery grave. 

He said, " That having overtaxed his brain 

With study for the bar, he sought a spot, 

Far from the turmoil of the busy world, 

Where he might rest awhile, so to regain 

The health that he had lost'* When Alice Leigh 

Had called for succour for her friend he lay 

Beneath a drooping willow on the bank, 

Which screened him from the view of passers-by. 

But as he read and pondered o'er his book 

A sudden shriek rang through the leafy glade, 

And looking through the trees he saw below 
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A maiden struggling in the darksome pool, 

While Alice wrung her hands in hopeless grief. 

To rise at once, and rush adown the bank, 

To him was but a moment's act. He sprang 

Into the lake, and drew her safe to land, 

Where Alice Leigh stood trembling on the path. 

Ah ! little then they thought, how merciful 

Had been the youth if he had stayed his hand, 

And left her spirit, innocent and pure, 

To wing its flight to realms of endless bliss ! 

But I must not anticipate. The youth 

Oft came to spend an hour of pleasant talk 

With the two friends, when forth they walked abroad 

At noon beneath the noble trees, which hung 

Above the quiet lake where first they met. 

At length these meetings day by day assumed 

A serious aspect to the village crones, 

Who shook their heads, and marvelled much, that one 

(So wise as was their pastor) should not fear 

To trust his daughter to the care of one 

Who but to them so lately was unknown ; 

But when they saw that Mrs. Leigh allowed 

Her only child to wander with her friend, 

They hoped that Heaven would o'er their gentle heads 

Extend its strong protecting arm, and shield 

Them from whatever baneful fate might bring. 

Unconscious of the idle village talk 

The youth and maidens roved beneath the trees 

And passed the pleasant summer hours away. 

The winter came, and Philip now must go 
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To mingle in the busy toil of men, 
Who struggle for their daily bread amidst 
The crowd who dwell in London's mighty town. 
They missed him sorely in their favourite haunts 
And daily walks beside the murmuring stream ; 
But most, when o'er the Poet's gifted page 
At evening hour they hung, and read the lines 
That to their souls were music, when the voice 
Of Philip fell upon their listening ears. 
But soon a heavier grief came to their hearts, 
For Mrs. Leigh (who carefully had striven 
To hide her waning health from those who well 
Had loved her for her kind and gentle words) 
Now sank at last, and ere the spring-time gay 
Had decked the dewy grass with early flowers 
Her earthly part was laid beneath the sod, 
Bedewed with tears by all who knew her worth. 
But most her darling daughter felt her loss. 
Sadly poor Alice drooped, and all the love 
Of Minnie could not rouse her from her grief, 
When Mr. Gray, with tender Christian words, 
The orphan led unto his house, and bade 
His Minnie tend her with sweet loving care, 
And be a sister to her lonely heart. 
The months rolled on, and Alice I,eigh again 
Wore on her lips the smile of former days. 
For Minnie and her father (not in vain) 
Strove to relieve the sense of loneliness 
That lay within the gentle maiden's heart, 
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1 Again the happy summer-time arrived, 
Infusing joy into their hearts; and now 
The tidings came that Philip, as of yore, 
Would pay a visit to his village friends, 
Who hailed his coming as the glad return 
Of one who was a brother. Soon he came, 
And all the pleasant walks beneath the trees 
At once were by the happy friends resumed. 
Ere long the meetings showed a contrast sad 
And painful to their walks of former days ; 
For Minnie, who at first to Philip Clare 
Was kind and gentle as her youthful friend, 
Now wild and wilful seemed, and oft when they 
Were pacing by the river flowing there, 
She, with impatient words, would leave their side, 
And haste alone towards her father's home. 
Most lovingly young Alice tried to win 
Her friend to say what ailed her, so that she 
Might soothe her pain, if pain she had to bear : 
But all her kindness was to Minnie nought, 
She only said, " She wished to be alone, 
And not be troubled by their foolish talk." 
So time went on, and when the day drew near 
For Philip Clare's return to London town, 
He, with sweet words of comfort, stayed their tears. 
He promised oft to write to both the friends, 
And when the press of business should be o'er 
To come and spend the happy holiday 
He earned so hardly in the winter time. 
They parted. Sadly passed the time for those 

H 
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Left in the quiet village. Alice Leigh 

Her cares redoubled for the worthy man, 

Who, like a father, took her to his heart, 

And soothed her sorrow for her mother's loss. 

While thus employed she did not notice then 

That Minnie Gray both cold and lifeless seemed, 

But thinking that 'twas but a passing fit 

Of sorrow for the loss of Philip Leigh, 

She pitying strove to draw her thoughts away 

From vain regrets by duty's earnest calL 

One lovely morning at the summer's close, 

So brightly shone the sun and bloomed the flowers, 

That Alice, rising early, wished to go 

And gaze upon the lake where Philip Clare 

Had met them first, on that momentous day 

When Minnie Gray so nearly met her end. 

The bright-winged butterflies glanced through the glade, 

Resting a moment on the scented flowers 

That still bedecked the banks and meadows green. 

So sweetly Nature smiled that Alice Leigh 

Dressed hastily ; then to the chamber door 

Of Minnie Gray went noiselessly, that so 

She might not rouse at such an early hour 

Her second father, Mr. Gray, who now 

Ofttimes passed sleepless nights. She gently tapped, 

But hearing no response she oped the door. 

Before her was the bed, which plainly showed 

That Minnie had that night not slept therein. 

Alarmed she sped across the chamber floor, 

To where a letter on the table lay, 
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Addressed in Minnie's well-known hand. She saw 

Upon the note the name of Mr. Gray, 

And with a direful sinking at the heart 

She sought the room where he was peacefully 

Wrapped in the sweet forgetfulness of sleep. 

Wishing to spare him still the dreaded news 

She turned away, and sought the garden walk, 

Where she could pace until the breakfast hour, 

And marvel why her friend had left them thus. 

Too soon the father woke to hear his doom. 

The note that Alice brought him told too well 

The sad unkindness of his only child. 

The words were few, but bitter was his grief 

On reading what she wrote : " My father dear, 

And you, sweet sister friend, forgive this act, 

And blame me not for leaving my dear home, 

Whence happiness had fled from me for aye. 

I may not tell you all as yet, but hope 

To see your much-loved faces soon again. 

Do not forget your child, whose happiness 

Is where she now has gone. Good-bye ; once more 

Forgive, but not forget, your daughter dear I" 

One bitter sigh the father heaved, then laid 

His nerveless hand upon the maiden's arm, 

And saying feebly, " Lead me forth, my child," 

His trembling steps were guided to the bed 

From which he rose that morn. How little then 

He dreamed of the cruel bolt which fell, 

Crushing his single glimpse of happiness. 

No more he spake, but lay in darkness there, 
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Until his weakened frame sank silently, 
And ere the week had passed above their heads 
His life had fled, and all his cares were o'er. 
Poor Alice now was left without a hand 
To help her in her task of pious care 
Towards the aged friend who loved her well. 
When all was o'er she left the sheltering home 
Where he who now was gone had welcomed her, 
And acted as a father to her youth 
When there were none to comfort her. 
'Twas then I offered to my pupil dear 
A welcome at my humble cottage home ; 
For I had lately wedded with a tried 
And faithful servant of the maidens fair, 
Who with their kindly words and loving gifts 
Had decked my simple cot. Sweet Alice Leigh 
Was first in every act of love, and I, 
Who owed my greatest happiness to her, 
Begged and implored my gentle friend to come 
And cast a sunshine o'er the lowly home 
Which she had graced in former happy days. 
She came, and though her heart at first was wrung, 
And sore, with all the loss she had sustained, 
Yet Time, the soother of our mundane woes, 
Now turned her sharpest griefs to softer thoughts ; 
And had she known the place where Minnie Gray 
Had flown for refuge when she left her home 
Her heart would then have been at rest. But now 
The former pain returned with sharper sting. 
She sent a letter to her absent friend, 
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Young Philip Clare, and told him of the loss 
Of both her friends ; then asked, " if in his days 
Of wandering through the maze of city life 
He e'er had seen the truant Minnie Gray ? " 
The answer he returned to her appeal 
Professed a deep concern for all her griefs, 
But gave no hope of bringing Minnie home. 

' The months passed on. One lovely summer day, 
As Alice slowly wandered by the lake, 
She heard a well-known voice, in accents soft, 
Her name repeat, and turning at the sound, 
Surprised, saw Philip Clare, with quickened step 
Spring quickly down the bank to welcome her. 
He closely clasped her hands, and held them fast, 
As if he feared to lose her loving touch. 
She met his greeting with an equal warmth, 
And told him how her heart rejoiced to see 
Her much-loved friend at last They wandered home 
To where I waited with my wife, who spread 
The evening meal to greet her welcome guests. 
We talked of former happy days, and oft 
The tears would softly fall upon the cheek 
Of Alice Leigh, as memory brought the houis, 
So precious to their hearts in times gone by. 
The days flew on, in happy converse passed, 
And Philip lingered still around our home. 
At last the gossips wagged their heads and talked 
As once they did when first he wandered there 
With both the friends, and now there was but one. 
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Before the winter came they pledged their troth ; 

And Philip begged the maiden to consent 

To be his wife as soon as he could deck 

His London home, and fit it for his bride. 

They parted fondly, dreaming blissfully, 

That when they met again, in one short month, 

Except in death they never more should part. 

Poor blinded mortals that we are I how frail 

Are all our boasted plans of happiness ! 

I and my wife, with simple, earnest love, 

Our darling girl assisted in her cares, 

Preparing for the happy wedding-day. 

We dressed our humble cot with choicest flowers, 

And culled the best of all our little farm, 

To duly honour such a blissful time. 

The modest wedding-dress was made with care, 

And now in one short week he would return 

To claim her for his own. How fair that night ! 

I well remember how the silver moon 

Sailed through the cloudless sky of deepest blue. 

The reapers 7 songs were hushed, and in the stead 

Of golden cornfields rich with ripened grain 

The russet leaves were floating gently down. 

Beside the evening lamp the maiden fair 

Sat bending o'er the poet's magic page, 

And oft the book, unheeded on her lap, 

Fell from her hand, while thought flew quickly on 

To that sweet time when she and Philip Clare 

Should wedded be. As thus she fondly dreamed 

A trembling sob of pain fell on her ear. 
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She started up, but ere she reached the door 
A heavy fall upon the outside path 
Made her draw back, and pause awhile with fear : 
But, mustering courage, soon she oped the door, 
And what a sight of terror met her view ! 
A senseless female lay upon the ground, 
With tattered cloak and garments travel-soiled ; 
But all the squalor of her poor attire 
Could not conceal the beauty of her form. 
The golden hair that o'er her pallid face 
Strayed in a mass, neglected and uncombed, 
Her features hid ; but Alice thought she saw 
A something in the still recumbent form 
That seemed familiar to the outward sense. 
She raised the woman from the stony path, 
And, gazing on her face with anxious eyes, 
Beheld her Minnie ! She, the loved and lost, 
To come again in such a fearful state, 
O'erwhelmed the heart of tender Alice Leigh. 
With deepest grief, and with a cry of pain, 
She drew us both to where she in her arms 
Supported Minnie Gray, but ah ! how changed 
From that bright maiden, who in former days 
Had made her father's house a heaven to him. 
We bore her softly in our circling arms, 
And on the bed we laid her fragile form. 
She oped her eyes, and gazed upon her friend, 
Then closed them with a weary sigh of paia 
At length our cares, and Alice's soft words, 
Recalled the fainting spirit back to earth ; 
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And Alice joyed to see her eyes unclose, 

And beam with soft affection on her friend. 

Ere long she raised herself upon the couch, 

And clasping her thin hands, tears gushing forth — 

" Forgive a wretch," she cried, in accents hoarse ; 

" Forgive me, Alice, dear and injured friend. 

How am I punished for my black deceit ! 

How shall I meet my father's face of woe, 

When he his faithless daughter sees again ?" 

" Thy father is at rest," poor Alice said ; 

" He ne'er will see nor blame his daughter more !" 

" And am I such a wretched, guilty thing, 

A father's murderer ? Am I then so vile 

That I have broken his dear, tender heart, 

Which only beat to pour its love on me ? 

Where can I fly to hide my guilty head ? 

I will not stay with beings pure as thou ; 

I will begone, and in some lonely wood 

Will die, and expiate my monstrous sin ! " 

" Dear Minnie ! rave not so, but stay with me, 

And with returning health will calmness come. 

Then weep repentant tears upon his grave, 

And pray for mercy on thy erring soul. 

If he had lived, he would have pardoned thee 

When he beheld thy sorrow for the fault 

That took thee from us. Dry thy tears, and I 

Will tell thee what will cheer thy loving heart. 

When next week comes I hope to be a bride, 

And in our home thou shalt with kindest care 

Be tended by dear Philip and myself. 
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Then soon the rose will bloom upon thy cheek, 

And in thine eyes . . . " " No more ! " young Minnie 

shrieked ; 
" What Philip art thou speaking of? Not he — 
The specious villain with the honeyed tongue, 
Who lured me from my home and father dear 
With promises of happiness ! It cannot be ! 
He cannot be so false ! Say 'tis not he, 
And I will pardon all the wrongs from him 
That made me what I am." Poor Alice stood 
Aghast at what she heard, then faintly said — 
" 'Tis Philip Clare who wooes me for his bride ; 
What is the meaning of those awful words ? 
Tell me, or I shall die !" Upon the couch 
She sank, half fainting, by her Minnie's side ; 
Who, with a face of sympathising woe, 
Said gently, " Dearest Alice, my heart bleeds 
To know the agony that thou wilt feel 
When thou hast heard the story of my guilt, 
In which my partner was false Philip Clare. 

' " When Philip drew me from a watery grave 
And placed me in my dear loved father's arms, 
Deep gratitude awoke within my heart, 
Which from that hour was his, and his alone. 
Oh, do not chide me, Alice ! I was young, 
And knew not then the evil end of those 
Who, led away by their own passion's force, 
Become, like me, a wretched castaway, 
I said I loved him well, and day by day 
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I only wished to wander by his side, 

And listen to the music of his voice. 

But soon a jealous fit came o'er my heart ; 

I fancied that his softest words and smiles 

Were all directed to my friend, and I 

Was only second in his thoughts. My heart 

Beat with fierce throbs of anger, and I tried 

To tear myself away, and gazed afar % 

Upon their sweet companionship, until 

The hatred of my friend stole o'er my love. 

But, Alice, no ! I could not hate my friend, 

My more than sister, even had she drawn 

The love of Philip from myself to her. 

But let me do him justice. At that time 

He ne'er, by word or sign, betrayed that he 

Held either in a greater preference. 

But I was jealous, and with jaundiced eye 

Beheld his kindly and fraternal ways 

When paid to Alice. Fancy whispered they 

Were kinder than th' occasion warranted. 

Thus passed the time, until our happy days 

Were rudely broken by th' unwelcome news 

That Philip must return at duty's call 

To London, where his work awaited him. 

He told us as we strolled beside the lake 

Whence he had rescued my unworthy self, 

To be a source of sorrow and regret 

That I had not been left to die therein. 

When Philip told us he must leave us soon 

My head turned round, my senses seemed to fail ; 
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I scarce had strength to drag my weary limbs 

To where a mossy seat beneath the trees 

Invited to a pleasant resting-place. 

Dear Alice ! thou wert there to bathe my brow 

With sparkling water from the crystal lake, 

But nought could cool my jealous, angry heart ; 

And when I saw his soft, expressive eyes, 

With pleasure rest upon the gentle face 

That o'er me hung in pity for my woe, 

I could have placed a dagger in his heart, 

But that I loved him far too well to harm 

The being who had made my greatest bliss. 

We wandered home, and parted at the gate, 

Where soon my straining eyes would watch in vain 

To note his coming. All that night I wept, 

And made a rash resolve to end my fate, 

By pouring all my love into his ear. 

I know that I was mad ; but pity me, 

For I had never known the tender care 

And sweet protection of a mother's love. 

I met him early in the shady grove, 

Where oft he roved in pleasant summer morns. 

I waited not to hear his greetings warm, 

But told at once my sad and frenzied tale. 

I said ' I could not live and part from him, 

That if he went I would be by his side ; 

And father, home, and Alice leave for him.' 

He paused awhile in speechless thought, then tried 

To calm my strange excited mind, and said, 

1 That if I dearly loved him as I vowed, 
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I should become his wife in London town ; 

But I must wait 'till he returned to claim 

Me from my father as his darling bride.' 

With his kind words he soothed my fevered brain, 

And gently kissed away my falling tears. 

We parted then. I sought my father's house, 

And Philip went his way unto his home 

In London town. He parted from his friends 

(As you well know) in silence as to all 

The vows that passed between himself and me. 

My heart reproached me for my treachery ; 

But plausible excuses rose within 

My sinful soul ; and thus I saw him go, 

And deemed our artifice — security. 

Ah ! ne'er did good proceed from evil acts, 

And ne'er did evil tree produce good fruit 

Those who deceive will be in turn betrayed, 

By the companion who, in former days, 

Had aided in the fraud that to their souls 

Was the first step in sin. But to my tale. 

I made my quiet preparations now 

With haste and secrecy ; lest, when I heard 

From Philip, I should waste the precious hours 

That kept me from his fond encircling arms. 

flow easily we blind our simple selves, 

When wilfully we shut our eyes to all 

That passes round us in this busy world ! 

A month went by and Philip made no sign, 

And I was vexed ; and feared that far away 

He had forgotten all his vows to me, 
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When we two parted in the summer woods. 

Alarmed, impatient, at his silence long, 

I knew not what to do, and dared not ask 

Counsel or help from either of my friends. 

Being in this strait, I left my father's house 

And followed Philip to his home in town. 

I may not tell thee all my sinful course ; 

Enough that soon the end that waits on sin 

Became my lot, and Philip's love declined. 

I watched the direful change, from day to day 

I saw he wearied of my marks of love, 

And when I begged him on my bended knees 

To keep the promise he had made to me 

In bygone days, he calmly smiled and said, 

1 He cared not to be fettered by the tie 

Of husband. Time enough there was for that !' 

Struck to the heart by these unfeeling words, 

I started to my feet in blank despair 

And darted from his house. I rested not 

Until I found myself some miles from town. 

I travelled on ; the thought that filled my brain 

Was but to reach my father's village home 

And die upon his aged loving heart. 

I thought of thee, my Alice, but I feared 

Thy saint-like soul would shudder when it met 

One who had steeped herself in deadly sin. 

But it was not to be. My father dear 

(Who would have mourned the sin that broke his heart, 

Yet when the sinner came in penitence 

Forgive as he would hope to be forgiven) 
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Had passed away, killed by my wicked act, 

And at my sister's door my feeble frame 

Sank with the weight of woe and sinfulness. 

I shall not pain thee long, for death is near. 

Forgive me all my sins to thee, and tell 

Thy Philip that I died still loving him." 

Unto the wall she turned her pallid face 

And spoke no more. Ere morning light had dawned 

Her soul had fled into her Maker's hands. 

' When Minnie Gray was laid beneath the sod '. 
Poor Alice wept alone. Her love was false, 
And faded from the earth her earliest friend. 
But soon a sterner duty claimed her tears, 
For Philip must be told the sad events 
That now between their love had placed a bar, 
That ne'er could be removed in their lives. 
She penned a letter to his house in town 
To bid him not to come and visit her. 
These were her words : ' Oh ! Philip (mine no more), 
How could'st thou break a loving, trusting heart, 
As mine has been to thee ? Poor Minnie Gray 
Is not the only victim of thy arts. 
She rests in peace at last within her grave, 
And I but linger for a weary space, 
To follow on the road which she has trod. 
Before I leave this world of woe and pain 
I send these lines for comfort I forgive, 
But may not see thee more. This breaking heart 
Can bear no more of pain. A last farewell- . \ 
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I breathe to thee." As she with gushing tears 

Her farewell wrote, I tried in vain to soothe 

Her poignant grief. " Bear with me, friends," said she, 

" It will not be for long. This missive sent 

To Philip, if he comes to claim me now 

He will not find me at your cottage home. 

I go to bury all my grief and tears 

Far from the pleasant fields where Childhood's hours 

Were spent so happily. Should Philip come, 

Tell him the cause for which I shun him now, 

And in his heart he will acknowledge soon 

That I was right in this my forced retreat." 

Next day she parted from my wife and me, 

And journeyed to a distant seaport town, 

Where she concealed herself, lest Philip Clare 

Should try and overcome her fixed resolve. 

Two days had passed, when Philip came in haste 

To see his Alice, and before her there 

Upon his knees forgiveness beg ; and show 

How deeply penitent his heart was now 

For all his sin against her in the past 

I told him she was gone away, that she 

On earth might never see his face again. 

No word he spoke, but turned away, like one 

Who had received a blow, which made him feel 

Quite stunned. He left the place ere evening came, 

Nor knew we where he went. Ere two months passed 

Poor Alice sought our humble cot again, 

And sought it but to die. A few short days, 

And she was numbered with the things that were. 
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We buried her beside her erring friend, 
And o'er them placed those few and touching words 
That you had marked engraven on the stone, — 
" They loved each other dearly in their lives, 
And have not been divided in their death."' 

As thus the old man told his simple tale, 
His eyes were wet with tears as he recalled 
The innocence of one, at least, who lay 
Beneath the verdant grass and blooming flowers. 
He turned at last to where a portrait hung 
Against the wall beside the humble hearth. 
c That is the likeness of sweet Alice Leigh, 
When she was sunshine to our lowly cot.' 
I saw a bright-faced maiden, in whose eyes 
The light of love beamed softly. Instantly 
Seizing my pencil, I, with rapid hand, 
Sketched that fair countenance within a book 
That held some pictures I had drawn therein, 
Of lovely places I had seen, as I 
Was roaming through the sunny fields and vales 
Of England fair, which I had visited 
From far Columbia — my place of birth. 
My host prepared a bed for me that night, 
And when the golden sun rose o'er the hills 
I left his hospitable roof with thanks, 
And also gave a more substantial proof 
That I had felt the kindness he had shown 
To the lone stranger from a foreign land. 
He waved a last 'adieu ' as I retired. 
The sunbeams glanced upon his hoary head, 
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And lighted up his aged face. I passed 
Away from him, and never saw him more. 

****** 

A noble vessel holds its stately way 
Across the broad Atlantic, to that shore 
Where brother strove with brother. North and South 
Opposed each other in a deadly strife. 
I could not rest upon a foreign soil, 
And idly listen to the stirring news 
That o'er the sea came to my anxious ear. 
I hasted to that land, to give the help 
Of a son's arm, though feeble it might be. 
When reached the seat of war, I joined the host 
Of those who fought to break the Negro's chains. 
'Twas on the eve of battle. That fair night 
The radiant moon sailed through the blue expanse, 
And lighted up the plains that lay beneath, 
Tipping the trees with silver. As I gazed, 
I sighed to think another night would see 
That peaceful moon look down upon the earth. 
But what a change would meet its glancing beams ! 
Where now all slept in sweet tranquillity 
The groans of wounded men would fill the air ; 
The dying wretches heave their latest sigh ; 
The smiling fields, so green and grassy now, 
Be ploughed with feet of struggling man and horse; 
The turf with gore be wet, and deeply dyed, 
And all fair Nature be defaced and spoiled. 
I sadly turned within the ample tent, 
That with a brother-soldier I had shared 
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Since I had joined my gallant countrymen. 

A sad and moody man he was ; and oft 

I tried to rouse him from his gloom — in vain : 

I could not bring a smile unto his lips. 

He seemed to have a weight of woe to bear, 

That nought could lift in life. Now, as I came 

Within the tent, his eyes were sadly bent 

Upon a paper held beneath the light 

Of the pale lamp. I warmly greeted him, 

As one who was my comrade for the night 

He raised his dark and melancholy eyes, 

And gazed upon me absently. At length 

He pointed to a seat, and bade me rest 

In tones that spoke of sufFring. I resolved 

To learn his sorrow, and (if in my power) 

Bring comfort to his heavy-laden heart. 

From out my knapsack I drew forth the book, 

Companion of my many wanderings, 

That held the sketches of fair England's scenes. 

I gently asked him if he e'er had seen 

The ancient towers and castles of that land, 

The mother-country of Columbia ? 

He drew towards me as I turned the page, 

And scanned each picture with an artist's eye, 

But nothing said. Another leaf I turned, 

Which gave to view the face of Alice Leigh, 

That I had sketched when, in that cottage home, 

I listened to the fate of the two friends. 

' Where did you see that face so brightly fair, 

Which shines upon this page?' I told him all. 
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My wanderings through fair Albion's lovely vales, 

And of that hamlet, where the grassy graves 

Of the two friends my fancy had enchained. 

I told him of the simple village lives 

They both had led, and of their tragic end. 

I waited for some answer, but in vain, 

And, looking at my comrade, I beheld 

His visage overspread with hue as pale 

As though he just had risen from the tomb. 

At length he spoke, with white and quivering lips : 

' I am that dastard Philip Clare ! that wretch 

Who temporized to gain a selfish end. 

My sin has found me out : but ere I go 

From this sad world, I would confession make 

Qf faults I weakly carried into sin. 

To-morrow sees the din of war, and I 

Shall fall a victim to the deadly strife. 

Another moon will shine upon my grave ; 

How welcome none may know ! to me the end 

Of all my bitter grief, and pain, and care. 

But, ere this world is blotted from my sight, 

I fain would tell thee of the load which now 

Is weighing down my heart. The old man told 

How, in a happy day, I met my love, 

Sweet Alice and her playmate, Minnie Gray ; 

But he knew not the love I felt towards one, 

And how the other was but as a friend. 

I loved young Alice well when first I heard 

Her gentle tones and soft caressing words. 

I lingered in that quiet vale in hope 
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To win that peerless jewel for my own. 

The happy days rolled swiftly o'er our heads, 

When I was wakened from my blissful dream, 

And with dismay discerned that Minnie Gray 

Had given her heart to one who prized it not. 

What could I do ? She watched me jealously 

Whene'er I lingered near sweet Alice Leigh. 

Sometimes she strayed away from where we roved, 

And when her friend besought her to remain 

And share our walks, she answered scornfully, 

And bade us not to waste our time on her. 

Dear Alice sorrowed much to see her friend 

(So loving once) now be so cold and strange. 

She feared that something she had done had wrought 

The change in her ; and wept, and prayed that she 

(Her Minnie Gray) would tell her of her grief. 

Young Minnie kept her counsel well, until 

I told them that I must return ere long 

To London, where my path of duty lay. 

Sweet Alice wept at first, then smiling, said, 

" At duty's call, pleasure must be resigned. " 

I would have told her then my heartfelt love 

Since the first time I had beheld her there, 

But by our side, with jealous, watchful eye, 

Young Minnie Gray stood listening. Then I turned 

And told her I must go within the week 

She said, " Why do you run away from those 

Who love you well ? Why not transfer your home 

To where you know your friends would value you? w 

I answered, foolishly, " That if a maid, 
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Fair as herself, would plead the cause with me, 

I might renounce the giddy whirl of town, 

And lead a tranquil life in village scenes." 

Fool that I was to jest on subjects grave, 

Or speak the words my throbbing heart belied ! 

She smiled, and Alice gently wept, when I 

Bade them adieu. I sought my inn, and made 

All preparations for the coming mora 

It was a soft and balmy night ; and I 

Wandered beneath the stars towards the home 

Where Alice now lay sleeping, and perchance 

Dreaming of one who loved her more than life. 

I nearer drew, hoping to catch a gleam, 

E'en from the taper that illumed her bower ; 

But all was dark. A silent prayer I breathed, 

And asked a blessing on my dear one's head, 

Then turned my footsteps homewards. In the morn 

I strolled into the wood to take a last 

And sad farewell of all the scenes so dear, 

Where many hours of happiness had passed. 

The future was all dark ; I knew not when 

I might return to gaze upon the face 

Of one I loved so dearly : but I vowed 

To work my way to fame and wealth for her, 

And then come back and pour them at her feet. 

While thus I mused upon the coming years, 

And built my blissful castles in the air, 

I heard a gentle whisper by my side, 

Which spoke my name in accents soft and low ; 

And turning quickly saw a muffled form, 
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Who placed a slender hand upon my arm 
As if to stay my progress. Then I heard 
A sobbing voice pronounce my name, as I 
Gazed on her, hoping first it was my love 
Come forth to meet me in that verdant glade 
To speak a last farewell : but soon I saw 
That Minnie stood before me, and I asked, 
" Why she was wandering at that early hour ?" 
" Oh ! Philip, I have come to keep you here 
With us — with me ; for when you leave this place 
I cannot stay behind. Have you not seen 
How much I love you, and how I have tried 
To keep my secret ? It is all in vain ! 
If you depart I go along with you ; 
And if you will not take me as your wife, 
The pool that brought our fates together once 
Shall end the one that has no hope in life ! " 
What could I do ? I reasoned with her there, 
But all in vain. The answer I received 
Was, " If you will not take me when you go 
I will not stay upon this dreary earth !" 
I dared not tell her that my heart was given 
Already to her friend ; and that my love 
Could never be for her who pleaded there. 
With soft and kindly words I gently soothed 
Her fevered brain, and led her to the house 
Wherein her father and my Alice dwelt 
I reached my inn, and then and there resolved 
To fly at once, and leave the happy spot 
Where dearest love and dire temptation dwelt. 
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Ere yet the sun had o'er the distant hills 
Slanted his beams, I was away on foot 
To meet the carriage that was to convey 
Myself and my belongings from this place. 
Arrived in London at my home, I wrote 
A few short lines, to say I had been called 
In haste, but would more fully write to them. 
To each I sent a message couched in terms 
Affectionate, that neither could suppose 
That there was more than usual in my words. 
Dolt ! coward ! that I was. Had I been brave, 
And told my Alice that my life's best love 
Was given to her, and also steeled my heart 
To tell the truth to Minnie Gray at once, 
How different were it now ! but in my fear 
I thought, that if I lost the one I loved 
I might console myself with Minnie Gray. 
The usual fate of those who in their lives 
Procrastinate (when they should firmness show) 
Was mine. I scarce was settled in my home 
When Minnie Gray had left her father's house, 
And followed me to claim my promised care. 
Amazed I saw her enter. When I asked 
The reason of her coming thus alone, 
She said, " She could not stay when I had left 
The spot where she had first known happiness." 
I did my best, and reasoned with her long ; 
I begged her to return to where her friends 
Were weeping for her absence unexplained ; 
But all my words were vain. She only wept, 
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And prayed me " not to drive her to despair." 

Soon the end came, and she with me remained. 

For some time we were happy ; if such sin 

Could be called happiness. Then came a change. 

First she was jealous and exacting, then 

Her mood would turn to weeping and reproach, 

And soon our lives were but a curse to both. 

One day, when she had bitterly accused 

And taunted me with my deceit to her, 

She changed her tone, and melting into tears, 

Begged me to give an honest name to her, 

So that she might return as wedded wife 

To see her aged parent, ere he left 

This world of care, and they might meet no more. 

Stung by her bitter taunts, I coldly, said, 

" I did not care to wed with one like her." 

Scarce had I said the words, than forth she rushed 

Without a word. I waited long, in hope 

That when her better sense came back to her 

She would return and live in peace. Not so ! 

No more I saw her softly beaming eyes 

Bent on me with a gaze of ardent love. 

I sought her far and wide, but gained no trace 

Of whither she had gone. Her absence first 

Made a great void in all my leisure hours. 

But soon I ceased to miss her from my side, 

And ere a month or two had passed away 

The thought of her had faded from my mind, 

And memory reproduced the gentle grace 

And modest beauty of sweet Alice Leigh, 
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How bitterly I rued my heinous sin ! 

How could I now approach that virtuous maid 

With all this guilt upon my foolish hands ? 

I had received a letter from her when 

Young Minnie Gray had left me in despair, 

But it was then too late to try to save 

Her from the fatal step we both had taken. 

So I replied, " I knew not where she was." 

With that it ended (as I thought) for her — 

You know the rest : how, after all my sin, 

I dared to woo sweet Alice for my wife. 

But ere my happiness was in my grasp 

It all was dashed to pieces. Minnie Gray 

Fled to her native village home to die, 

And told my Alice all the sad account 

Of what had passed between herself and me. 

Needs it to tell that Alice's pure soul 

Was shocked with such a tale of sin and woe ? 

Soon Minnie died, and Alice quickly drooped, 

But sent a letter ere she left her home, 

To say " she had forgiven me from her heart." 

I knew not then how soon she joined her friend, 

But deemed she thought it right to throw me off 

In scorn for all my treason to my love. 

I knew not then my darling Alice died 

In grief, that both her friend and dearest love 

Had so deceived her gentle loving heart. 

Now that I know the path that she has trod 

I'll gladly follow her from this sad world, 

But cannot hope to be as blest as she. 
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To-morrow, in the battle, should I fall, 

Give me a soldier's grave, and on my heart 

That portrait place, which haply is among 

The lovely pictures of my native land. 

Here is the last sad letter that she wrote 

To bid me not to see her face again. 

It has been with me in my wanderings 

From land to land, hoping to free my heart 

From her loved memory ; but all in vain. 

I love her now dearer than aught on earth ; 

My love will only end with life itself. 

But it will not be long for me to wait 

For freedom from this world of sin and care. 

Good night ! my friend — 'twill be my last " good night." ' 

We grasped each other's hands and sought our rest, 

To gain fresh vigour for the coming morn. 

The morrow dawned. The lark on soaring wing 

Sang o'er the fields of corn that gently waved 

Their sunburnt heads beneath the summer sky. 

I roused my friend, and we in early morn 

Partook our frugal meal. Perchance the last 

That in this world we should require. Ere long 

The sunlight gleamed upon the flashing steel, 

The waving flags, the ranks of armfed men, 

Who calmly marched to death or victory. 

Soon the loud trumpets sound, ' To arms !' Our host 

Was marshalled forth by leaders of renown. 

A signal gun is fired, and on we rush 

To meet the advancing foe, that o'er the hill 

Now show their bayonets glancing in the sun. 
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The bugles call a * Halt,' and in that pause 

I turn to Philip, who was by my side. 

We clasped hands silently, then with a smile 

He said * I go ! we shall not meet again 

This side the grave. Farewell, my friend; sometimes 

Think of poor Philip Clare, who deeply sinned, 

And sadly has repented of his sin ! 

I go to meet my love.' As thus he spoke 

The order came to ' Charge,' and on we dash, 

To ringing shouts of * Death or Victory ! ' 

* * * * 

The fight was o'er, the night came on apace, 
The placid moon rose slowly o'er the hill 
Which late had echoed to the shouts of those 
Who now lay sleeping on the grassy plain — 
That sleep, alas ! from which none may awake. 
The wounded had been carried to the camp 
And placed beneath the surgeon's kindly care ; 
I was among them, for in heat of fight 
A soldier, rushing madly through our ranks, 
With his keen bayonet pierced my shoulder-joint 
My arm fell lifeless by my side, and I 
Sank fainting on the ground ; but ere I swooned 
I saw my comrade Philip, whose kind hand 
Withdrew me from beneath the trampling feet, 
And laid me in a place of safety ; then 
He went to meet his fate. I knew no more. 

# * * * 

When I awakened from my deadly swoon 
A skilful doctor waited by my side, 
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To watch the symptoms of my wounded arm. 
I questioned him of Philip : with a sigh 
He told me of his death. In battle's front 
They found him lifeless, stretched upon the field. 
I begged my kind attendant to inquire 
If still my friend remained above the ground, 
And, if he were not buried with the rest, 
That I would charge me with his obsequies. 
They answered, that they waited for his friend 
To lay him in his grave, for so a note, 
Written that morn and placed within his breast, 
Had told them. Heeding not my recent wound 
I followed to the place where he was laid ; 
A gentle smile o'erspread his manly face, 
Which told of peace at last. We buried him, 
And on his breast I laid the portraiture 
Of her he loved in life, and the last words 
She had addressed to him. I left the spot 
And hastened to my tent, where, after weeks 
Of pain and weakness, I regained my health ; 
But quite disabled for my country's wars 
I sought my home, and in that calm retreat 
Recalled the memory of my comrade's death, 
And the pathetic tale of * The Two Friends.' 
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IS summer eventide. The setting sun 
Sinks slowly down behind the distant hills, 
Casting its parting beams of deepest gold 
Upon a youth and gentle maid, who stood 
Beneath a willow-tree, its drooping boughs 
Turned to a crimson by the fading light. 
Around the maiden's slender waist the arm 
Of the fond youth was placed right lovingly j 
The flush of joy was on her gentle face, 
As in her ear he poured his glowing words ; 
Gazing upon her with his soul-Lit eyes, 
That needed not his tongue to tell the tale 
Of love that led him to that rustic dell 
To meet his own belovfed maid at eve, 
And sweet communion hold beneath the stars. 
To-night his words were full of hope and joy. 
' Next week will see our wedding-day ; and I 
Must go to-morrow to the busy town 
To buy the wedding ring for thee, my love : 
My own and only love I ' With these sweet words 
He pressed a kiss upon her glowing cheek, 
Which flushed a deeper rose at his caress. 
1 Before another week has circled round 
Our cot will hold two happy human hearts. 
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For so thy fatjier in his wisdom ruled 
That three days from this time we shall be wed, 
Never to part again, except in death ! 
The rising moon proclaims that we must parti 
A few short hours, and then we'll meet again 
To drink in love-beams from each other's eyes, 
And feel that we are nearer happiness. 
But, hist ! I hear thy father's footstep near ; 
Thy loving mother's voice pronounce thy name. 
One sweet embrace before we part, my love, 
And holy angels guard thy place of rest.' 
Homeward they turned beneath the spreading boughs 
To where the village lay in peace and calm, 
And in each window twinkling lights shone out, 
Speaking of rest and happy hearts within, 
Clustering around the social meal at even. 
They parted at her mother's cottage door, 
He, to prepare to journey on the morrow, 
She, to her humble couch, to dream of him. 
* * * * 

The morrow dawned. The sun shone brightly fair 
Upon the church's ivy-mantled tower, 
And glistened in the silvery winding stream 
That glided through the meadows decked with flowers. 
Upon its bank a maiden wandered slow, 
Thinking upon those words of yesternight 
That Edwin whispered in her willing ear, 
And longing for the hours to pass away. 
The evening came. She hastened down the road, 
Hoping to meet her love on his return 
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From that great town, of which the village youths 
(Some more adventurous than the rest) had told 
Of the strange sights and pleasures passing rare, 
Enjoyed but once, but cravings left behind 
Once more to pay a visit to the scenes 
Where life seemed only made to be enjoyed. 
A seaport town, where jolly tars ashore 
Spent their hard earnings in a round of glee ; 
No thought of perils dire by which 'twas gained, 
But when all spent they went to sea again 
And risked their lives upon the stormy main, 
To run the same wild course when they returned 
The village youths saw not the raging sea, 
The storm-tossed vessels and the drowning men, 
The shrieks of wretches face to face with death, 
The lightning flashes and the thunder-bolts, 
The ocean billows rolling mountains high, 
The riven masts, the daikly frowning rocks, 
And shattered hulks engulphed in boiling seas. 
# * * * 

The maiden wandered down the dusty road, 
Expecting at each turn to see the form 
Of her beloved ; but she beheld him not. 
The night came on apace. O'er field and road 
Up rose the moon, the twinkling stars peeped out, 
And she must homeward bend her steps ; the tears 
Fell from her beauteous eyes at his delay. 
She whispered softly, ' Soon he will be here 
To meet me at my father's cottage door, 
When I will chide his loitering at the town, 
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And say he flirted with the town-bred maids, 

And now will scorn his simple village lovei' 

Oft turning round to see if he were near, 

She reached the door where stood her mother mild, 

Who looked surprised at her return alone. 

1 My child,' said she, * has Edwin not returned ? 

Why does he stay so late in yonder town ? 

Come, Nelly, it is time we went to rest 

Thy father rose betimes this morn to reap 

The field of wheat that on the sunnv hill 

m 

Is ripe; the first of all Squire Bradley's crops.' 
Poor Nellie drooped her head, and murmured low, 
* He has not come to-night, as yet, to bring 
The ring he went to purchase in the town ; 
But he will come to-morrow, for perhaps 
He met with friends, who would not let him leave 
Their pleasant social board ; " but," as they said, 
" He came so seldom," kept him when they could.' 
1 He will be here to-morrow/ said the dame ; 
Let us retire to rest with hopeful hearts. * 
And on her daughter's cheek the mother pressed 
A loving kiss, and blessed her weeping child. 
*- * * * 

The days pass by, but Edwin came not near. 
When brightly rose the bridal morn, the day 
When Edwin and fair Nellie should be wed, 
Poor Nellie's cheek was pale as winter's snow, 
But still she hoped, and still she dreamed each day 
That Edwin would appear to claim his bride. 
And now before the altar see her stand, 
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Waiting the loved one, with a face of woe. 

In vain her father mild, with soothing tones, 

Implored his child to wait at home for him. 

In vain her loving mother wept and prayed 

That she would bide with those who loved her well, 

Her father and her mother, and forget 

In their fond love the sorrow of her heart. 

She said, * I will be there to meet my love 

The morn he promised I should be his bride ; 

He will be here if life be in him yet.' 

They yielded to her pleading, decked the bride, 

And stood beside her while she waited there ; 

But still he came not ! With a wail of woe 

She sank upon the ground in blank despair. 

They raised her tenderly with many pitying words, 

And laid her on her lowly cottage bed ; 

No word she spoke but slowly pined away, 

And ere the autumn leaves came fluttering down 

The maiden rested in her early grave. 

* # # * 

A gallant ship sails out with favouring gales, 
Her canvas set and pennon floating free ; 
She leaves the port where, crowding on the shore, 
Wives, sisters, sweethearts, wave a fond ' adieu ' 
To those assembled on that heaving deck. 
Bright tears gush forth, and sad farewells are said 
With hopeful words of happy meetings, when 
The seamen have performed their destined course, 
And home return to glad the happy hearts 
Of those who in their absence mourned alone. 
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Amid the crowd of men upon that deck 

One stood aloof, in moody silence wrapped. 

No aged mother wept that he should go 

From home and friends, and all he held most dear; 

No gentle maiden's face was bathed in tears 

To see her loved one parted from her side, 

Perhaps for ever ! No one mourned for him, 

And he regarded none of all the forms 

That gathered 'neath the golden sunshine there. 

His eyes were fixed upon a tiny ring, 

A plain gold ring which lay upon his palm, 

And gently murmuring as he bent his head 

And kissed the little bauble o'er and o'er, 

Then softly sighing, * Fare thee well,' he cried, 

4 My dearest one ! How wilt thou bear the news, 

When told to thee, of my unhappy fate ? 

Mayhap thou wilt not hear of what befel 

Thy Edwin dear, but deem he played thee false, 

And mourn his truth and virtue passed away. 

Oh, cruel fate, to tear me from my love ! 

Why did I go to yonder heartless town, 

Where lawless men can tear us from our homes 

To spend our lives upon the stormy sea? 

I care not for myself. Were I alone 

I'd be as gay and careless as the rest. 

It is for thee I feel this cruel stroke ; 

I leave thee here, our hearts are torn in twain, 

And happiness is wrested from our grasp, 

Just as it brightly dawned upon our souls. 

I go to sail upon the boundless main, . 
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And ne'er may see thee more.' With these sad words 

A silent tear came welling from his eye, 

And fell upon the trinket that he held 

So lovingly upon his trembling hand 

The ship sails on to foreign climes afar, 

And hurries Edwin from his native land. 

♦ ♦ * * 

One dark and stormy night on western seas 
A gallant ship held firmly on her way. 
The angry storm rose high, the foaming waves 
Beat madly on the rocks that frowned above ; 
Blue lightning flashed across the sky that now 
Was- bright as day, then sunk in darkest night ; 
Loud thunder rolled, the blinding rain down poured, 
The raging wind roared through the tightened sails, 
And snapping cordage of the storm-tossed ship. 
A sudden crash ! the masts fall o'er the side, 
An agonizing cry, ' She strikes ! She strikes ! 
All hands on deck I The seamen to the boats ! 
She fills — she sinks ! ' A wail of drowning men, 
As down the vessel topples on the rocks, 
And to the deep consigns her hapless crew, 
Who vainly struggle with the boiling surge 
That overwhelms them 'neath its hungry waves. 
* * # * 

Fair broke the morn upon that rocky shore. 
The sun shone brightly o'er the ocean blue, 
That looked as though it smiled above the grave 
Where, stretched in death, the hapless seamen lay. 
Upon the shore one battered form reclined, 
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Torn by the cruel rocks, and bleeding sore ; 

One senseless hand had clutched his flinty bed, 

The other rested on his heart, and held 

Within it, tightly grasped, a tiny ring. 

One sigh he heaved, then oped his weary eyes, 

And gazing on the azure vault above 

He faintly breathed, ' Farewell, my love!' and died. 

Some lonely fishers, coming to the spot, 

Found the dead body on the rocky shore. 

For him they dug a. grave upon the beach, 

And laid the golden ring upon his breast 

These weary ones divided now have rest ; 

She, hear the simple ivied village church, 

Where tall trees wave above her grassy grave ; 

He, in a foreign land beside the sea, 

Whose sounding waves mourn his untimely fate. 
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